











BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES.—The OCTOBER 
CATALOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HAND 
bee pr eset oi a arg tne — 
grea’ noed, are Now 
eg a eek: 
° . SMITH x, 
186, Strand, London, W.0. ° 


WiLFrRip M. VOYNIOK. 


FIFTH LIST OF. BOOKS. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 515-€01, and Plates LXf1.-LXXI. 
Principal Contents: Braces, Iratrms, Faewon, 
Szranisn, Evouiss and Crassroat Liresarvrs, Earty 
Penrap. Booxs, &c.—Post free, as. 6d. 


Catalogue No. I. out of print. Catalogues H., 
iit, Se iV -4 i soho setaea ee free, on 


ILDLIAMS &«£ NORGATHE, 
Importers of Forsign Books, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden ; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 











REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 

Donav & Oo., 87, Soho Square. 


CATALOGUE, 1901-1902. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Boeks 
in all departments of Literature, perfectly 
New rm Oonp!TI0on and greatly RepvcEp 
IN PRICE. 
ILLIAM GLAISHERB, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular 
Current Literature at Discount Prices, and a 
Catalogue of French Literature, 





OOKSELLERS in BIRMINGHAM.— 

“ Epwarp Baker, John Bright Street, is 

the best second-hand bookseller in that 

town.”—Editor, Bazaar. 

CTICAL JOURNALISM.—He buys and 

pays highest price obtainable for libraries 

and all sporting books and magazines, andany 

books with coloured plates by Alken, Ornick- 

shank, Leech, Rowlandeon, and others. Rare 

Books supplied. State wants. — Baxkur’s 
Great BooxssoP, Birmingham. 





5 pp ated gs denote gue MB8S,, neat, 

pt, acourate, 10d, per 1,000 words, 
D Translations, French - 
ence, and Literary or Technical Work.— 
Mrs. MicuBL, 31, Craven Street, Charing Cross 


WRITING promptly and accurately 

done, 10d. per 1,000 words. Samples 

and references. Multi-Vopies.—Address, Miss 
Museur, 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


ONDON LIBRARY, St, James's Sanaa 
MAJESTY THE ; 
President—Leauis STEPH SN, Esq. 

Vice-Presidente—The Rt. Hon. LORD AcToN, 
the Rt. Hon, A. J. Bau M.P., the 
Rt. Hon. W. B. H. Leoxy, MP., D.O.L. 
Herpert Spencer, Eq. 

Trusteee—Rt. Hon, Lornp Avusory, F.RS., 
Rt, Hen. Bart of Rossemry, Mt, Hon,: 
Sir M.Guant Dupy. 

The Library contains about 200 

Volumes of Ancient anc Modern Literuture, 

in Various Languages. Subscription, £3.a 

according to age. 
Vi to Country, and 

Ten to Town Members. Root open 

from 10 till helf-past 6. Catacocus, Fifth 

' eos aaa royal 8yo, price 21s. ; 
Mem 

m ©. ‘T. Haquure -Waicut, LLD., 

Seeretary-and Librarian. 
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[prvaasiry COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTh. 

One of the ee OP 

F University of Wales.) 
TuaINING DEPARTMENT Smoonp «RY 

Peacunnt, Mus AND WOMAR. 
Recognised by the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate. 

Profeseor of the Theory, Practice, and History 
of Ndesaiien-— ours Warteon, M.A., Lond. 
poe RRL Ty he pe 
Wales; "A tlonnte tea, tate conten 


Pre for (a) th 
Serrano 


Certifi 
Saivasie ete ’ Diploma ; (4), 
Preceptors’ Diplomas. 


Composition Fee for the Session (including 
Lectures and Practice), £10. ; 

Men Students reside in registered 
in the town, or at the Hostel for Men 


to be omnes in October, 1901, . 
Prof. J. W. Marshall, M.A.) 


Women Students resiie in the Hall of 
Residence for Women Students, Terms from 
27 to 42 guineas, 


For further particulars apply to 
T.. Montimen GREEN, Registrar. 





OOLWICH POLYTECHNIC, 
Session 1901-2, 
Principal: J. Ryax, D.So. (Lond.), M.A., 
LL.M. (Camb.). 
A LECTURER in BOTANY is required on 
Monday Evenings for the Present Session. 
Particulars may be had on application te 
A, J. vege Bi 


The P 





MUDIB’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





ENLARCED AND CLASSIFIED GATALOCUE 
(Over 500 pages, 8ve,bound im green cloth). 
All the Principal Works in Circnlation at 
the Library 
ARRANGED under SUBJECTS. 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable 
Publications in most Branches of 


Liter at wre, 


‘Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL 
and Socsan Torros, the ABmy, Navy, 
Ants, Sormncs, PuxHILosopHy, SPort, 
Tusonecy, History, BrocRarmy, and 
Fiotion. Price ie. 6d. 


WAlso a FOREIGN CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing Booxs in France, German, [TaLran; 


Russiay, and SPaNIsH, 
Price te. 6d. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
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NotTics.—To Dramatic AUTHORS, 
110, 8, Martin's Lane, W.0. 


R. STANHO SPRIGG ; : 
Masti SoMa grhce, Soe Se 
Daily Mail and Da “Repress Literary 











Price Half-a-Crewn Monthly. 


THE CONTEMPOR «RY REVIEW. 


OGTOGER, 1901. 
1, WILLIAM McKINLEY. 7.W. Bishop 
the Methodist Episcopal hare U.8a iy: 
2. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT By Povuurxay Bioxtow, 
3. THE IMPERIAL PROBLEM. By J: A. Murray Mac. 


4 18, GREAT BRITAIN FALLING TvTO RoONOMIC 


“BART TdoUGRT. Se ibelier 5.0.8. Nena 


6. ART and USEFULNESS,—IL By Veanow Lez. 
7. CONCENTRATION CAMPS. By Byuitr Honnovse. 
8. AN EASTERN NAVY. arus O, Bov.exn. 


eer. 0. 3 Baremcae” 
ll. THE CATACOMBS of KO! See acto, 
- THE > M-ESSHAQFEH. By Miss 


12. THE NATION, the APPRENTY . 
TECHNIO. By pet £6 hoe be a 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reapsa.” 





London: THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, Lumtev, Columbus 
House, 43 amd 48a, Fetter Lane, E.C. 








STEEL-PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


2 9? 
The HISTORY of SIR RICHARD CALMADY. By Lucas Malet, Author of “The Wages of Sin,” &c. 
_ Crown 8vo, 6s, A Limited Edition in 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. [Third Edition in the Press. 
a nmistakable proofs of conspicuous literary power and penetrating observation abound in every page of this remarkable novel. A daring story, daringly 
conceived, and daringly executed.”—Daily Telegraph. 
a A book which arrests attention alike for the boldness of its main theme and the thoroughness of its workmanship.” —Daily News. 
A performance of conspicuous merit. This novel, as a whole, shows talent almost amounting to genius.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
* We proclaim an almost unqualified admiration. To Lucas Malet the hardest tasks come easiest. A book of quite remarkable interest and power. The story is 
told with perfect frankness, yet with the delicacy that is only possible to the strong. It is the sincere utterance of a woman who can write and w a vy 
Morning Fast, 


LIGHT FREIGHTS. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of “Many Cargoes.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Next Friday. 
The FORTUNE of CHRISTINA MACNAB. By S. MacNaughtan. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next Friday. 
TALES of DUNSTABLE WEIR. By Zack, Author of “Life is Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [October 18. 


CLEMENTINA. By A. E. W. Mason, Author of “The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” “ Miranda of the 


Balcony,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ALIEN. By F. F. Montresor, Author of “ Into the Highways and Hedges.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ANGEL. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo, 6s. ROE SE AE Ee SHEER 
The SERIOUS WOOING. By John Oliver Hobbes, Author of “ Robert Orange.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Mrs. Craigie is as brilliant as she ever has been ; her characters are all illuminated with sparkling gems of description, and the conversation scintillates with 
an almost bewildering blaze.’’-—Atheneum. 


A WOMAN ALONE. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Author of “ Aunt Anne.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Second Raition. 


**TIn this genre Mrs. Clifford holds very nearly the highest place among contemporary English novelists.”—Standard, : : - 
** We do not know any man alive—save, perhaps, Mr. George Meredith—who could have wrttten it with the knowledge and insight displayed by Mrs, Clifford. 


A GALLANT QUAKER. By Mrs. M. H. Roberton. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. eile 
A GREAT LADY. By Adeline Sergeant, Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘ There is much skill in the study of the female characters, and the story is attractive.”— Manchester Courier. 
“ Brisk and readable.’’—Spectator. .‘* An interesting and wholesome story.” —Birmingham Post, 


MARY HAMILTON. By Lord Ernest Hamilton. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


“A beautiful rendering of the romantic life story of the hapless Mary Hamilton.”’—Country Life. 
“ There can be no doubt that we have ia ‘Miry Hamilton’ a most fascinating story—the most stirring and dramatic historical romance that has come in our 
way for a long time.’’—Jllustrated Londun News. 


The WOOING of SHEILA. By Grace Rhys. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 
“This is a novel about Irish life, and we have rarely read a book which reproduces so delightfully the charm and fascination of the Irish character.””—Atheneum, 
_“ A really fine book ; a book that deserves to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who has lived in a novelist’s pages for manya day. Every scene and every 
incident has the impress of truth, It is a masterly romance, and one that should be widely read and appreciated.”’— Morning Leader. 
“*The story is a pretty one, very poetical, very dramatic, and fuli of tenderness and truth.”’"—Sphere. 


The SKIRTS of HAPPY CHANCE. By H. B. Marriott Watson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. [second Edition. 
“*Unfailingly amusing.”’ — Globe. 
“The book is written with a distinction of style which is not easily analysed, but which makes itself felt immediately.”— World. 
“*Mr. Watson’s light touch, his genuine sense of humour, his ingenuity, and, above all, his polished and clear-cut style, will provide genuine entertainment,”’— Pilot 
“* The reader is amused and surprised at every page Ingeniously imagined, admirably pourtrayed.’’—Saturday Review, 


FORTUNE’S DARLING. By Walter Raymond, Author of “ Love and Quiet Life” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A quaint and charming story.”"—Academy. ‘‘ Mr. Raymond's admirers will be delighted with this story.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


° : : ” 2 ” 
The STRIKING HOURS. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of “ Children of the Mist,” “Sons of the Morning, 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
**They are charming tales of Devonshire life, told in local diction, picturesque and effective, and every one of them has some tender or humorous situation.” 
“Tragedy and comedy, pathos and humour, are blended to a nicety in this volume,’’— Wor/d. Daily Telegraph 
**The whole‘book is redolent of a fresher and ampler air than breathes in the circumscribed life of great towns.” —Spectator. 


The DEVASTATORS. By Ada Cambridge, Author of “ Path and Gaol.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* Powerful and suggestive.’”—Academy. ‘A refreshing novel, with an uncommon and delightful heroine.”’— World. 


The MILLION. By Dorothea Gerard, Author of “Lady Baby.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The whole scheme of the book is brilliantly conceived and dramatically executed.””—Sunday Special. . 
**It is a powerful piece of writing, and in the intensity of its moral purpose the best thing the author has yet given us.’’-— Morning Leader. 


FROM the LAND of the SHAMROCK. By Jane Barlow, Author of “Irish Idylls.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Miss Barlow has the truth in her, and the people she describes are real people.”—Morning Leader. 
“A delightful volume.”—Giasgow Herald, “ Poetical and pathetic.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The YEAR ONE: a Page of the French Revolution. By J. Bloundelle-Burton, Author of “ The Clash of 


Arms.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Vivid and picturesque.”—Morning Advertiser. 
“ The historical background is painted in with no lack of strong colour, and tie personages excite a ready interest.”,—Sco/sman. 


ROYAL GEORGIE. By S. Baring-Gould, Author of “Mehalah.” With 8 Illustrations by D. Murray Smith. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
** The book is one which will hold the reader’s attention from start to finish. An excellent story.””—Glasgow Herald. 


RICKERBY’S FOLLY. By Tom Gallon, Author of “ Kiddy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MASTER of MEN. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The LIFE of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Graham Balfour. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 25s net. 


_ This, the authorised biography of Mr. Stevenson, will be published on October 18th. Those of Mr. Stevenson’s admirers who desire to have a copy of the first 
edition of this book are advised to send in their orders to their bookseller, as it is probable that the first edition will be very quickly sold out, 


The LIFE of FRANCOIS DE FENELON. By Viscount St. Cyres. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
PEACE or WAR in SOUTH AFRICA. By A. M.S. Methuen. With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo, 1s. [seventh Baition. 


“The author of this small book has at once taken a high place among English political pamphleteers. It combines not a little eloquence, and a great deal 
sustained force of statement, with a temper markedly at variance with that which is commonly known as pro-Boer Writing as he does, Mr. Methuen has a rig 
to be read, as he has been, widely, and to be read attentively.” —Guardtan, 


DRAGONS of the AIR. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The CONVERSATIONS of JAMES NORTHCOTE, R.A, and JAMES WARD. Edited by Ernest Fletcher. 


With many Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. : . 
This highly interesting, racy, and stimulating book contains hitherto unpublished utterances of Northcote during a period of twenty-one years. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE will be sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, Strand. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’ S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LINKS with the PAST. By Mrs. Charles Bagot. 


With Photogravure Portraits, Demy 8vo, 16s, 


MEMORIALS of the VERY REV. W. C. LAKE, D.D., 
DEAN of DURHAM 1860-1894, Edited by KATHARINE LAKE, Demy 
8vo, with Portraits, 16s, 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By Bernard Holland. 


Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 


FINLAND : its Public and Private Economy. By 
N. C. FREDERIKSEN, formerly Professor of Political Economy in 
Copenhagen University. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s, 


THE BALANCING of ENGINES. By W. E. Dalby, 


M.Inst.C.F., M.1.M.E., &c., Professor of Mechanical Engineering in the 
Finsbury Technical College. Demy 8vo, with nearly 200 Illustrations, 


A HANDBOOK of FERMENTATION and the FER- 


MENTATION INDUSTRIES. By C.G.MATTHEWS, Fully Illustrated. 


HUMAN EMBRYOLOGY and MORPHOLOGY. By A. 


KEITH, MD., F.R.C.S.Eng., Lecturer on Anatomy at the London 
Hospital Medical College. Demy 8vo, with nearly 250 Illustrations, 


A TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. By G. P. Mudge, 


A.R.C.Se.Lond., Lecturer at the Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street. 
With 200 Original Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 


PHOTOTHERAPY. By N. R. Finsen. Translated 


by J. H. SEQUEIRA, M.D, Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 4s, ¢d, net, 


SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. By Charles Oman, 
Deputy Chichele Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
Crown Svo, Illustrated, 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE: A Reminiscence. By Lord 


MILNER, G.C.B, New Impression, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


MONSIEUR VINCENT: A Short Life of St Vincent 


de Paul. By JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of “ Stephen Remarx,” &c, 
With Portrait, 3s, 6d. 


HUGH of LINCOLN. By Charles Marson, Vicar of 


Hambridge, Taunton, Elegantly bound, with Portrait, 9s. 6d, 


BALLADS of the FLEET. By Sir Rennell Rodd, 


K.C.M,G, A New and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Poems, 
Crown 8vo, 


KING EDWARD'S COOKERY BOOK. By Florence 


A. GEORGE, Teacher of Cookery in King Edward’s Schools, Birming- 
ham, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


TWO BABES in the CITY. 


and ESTRA WILBRAHAM, Illustrated, 


By Christine Seton 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE FIERY DAWN. By M. E. Coleridge, Author 


of “* The King with Two Faces,” 6s, 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, Author 


of “ The Grasshoppers,” “‘ The Inner Shrine,” &c, 


THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 6s, 

T BACCA QUEEN. By Theodora Wilson. 6s. 
HALF MY LIFE. By Capt. W. T. Hickman. 6s. 
MR. ELLIOTT. By Isabella 0. Ford. 6s. 

THE BETTALEY JEWELS. By E. M. Balfour 


BROWNE. 6s, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford St., Strand. 


London : 








| 
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SWAN “SONNENSCHEIN & C0. 


THE EMPRESS ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA. 


By Ciara Tscavpt. With Coloured Portrait. Uniform with the author’s 
**Marie Antoinette,’’ “ Eugenie, Empress of the Fre neh,’ * * Napoleon’s 
Mother,”’’ and “The Empress Augusta of Germauy.” 7s. 6d. ‘* Miss 
Tschudi has made a special place for herself in the exposition of regal 
ladies. She has won praise for her presentment of each; but, like the 
exceptional host, she has kept the best vintage till the Jast.”"—Academy. 
“As a biographer of crowned heads, Miss Tschudi has had notable 
success,’’—Scotsman, 


A COUNTERPART OF “THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 


THE LABYRINTH OF THE WORLD AND 


THE PARADISE OF THE HEART. By J. A. Comenius. Translated 
by Count Liitzow. 6s, ‘“‘ More’s ‘ Utopia’ and Campanella’s * Civitas 
Solis’ both influenced the writer of this allegory, which is more like 
* The Pilgrim’s Progress’ than any other work. We can heartily assure 
our readers that it is well worth re ading, and that the translator has 
performed his difficult task admirably.”-—Rock. ‘The translation is 
conspicuous for its accuracy, It is, indeed, surprising that a foreigner 
should have attained such a mastery of our language. It will be found 
interesting to many readers. It is written in an excellent style, and the 
proverbial expressions with which it abounds give vigour to the 
narrative.”—Atheneum., 


THE TRAINING OF THE BODY FOR GAMES, 

ATHLETICS, GYMNASTICS, AND OTHER FORMS OF EXERCISR, 

AND FOR HEALTH, G ROWT H, AND DEVELOPMEST. By F. A. 
M.D. ; and Evusracr Mu es, M.A., Amateur World C hampion 
at Tennis, &c. A very handsome v olume of 564 pp., with 307 Illustrations, 
large 8vo, with copious Index. 7s. 6d. ‘*An a imi ably full treatise. 
Few readers will fail to find in its pages that which appeals to their 
reeds and experiences, Excellently produced and illustrated.””— Academy. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Their Influence on 
English History. By J.G.C. Mincain. (Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, 
Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, St. Paul’s, Westminster, Winchester.) 68. 
**The book is filled with most interesting reading.’”’—G/asgow Herald. 
“*The eight great public schools are here very adequately and graphically 
written of, and their influence on English history traced and proved.’ 


Bookman, 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 


PRINCE BABER AND HIS WIVES: The 


Slave Girl Narcissus and the Nawab of Lalput. By W. St. Crarr. 68. 
“Tales of native Indian life, giving evidence of first-hand knowledge. 
The writer possesses imagination in no small degree.’’—Bookman, 
“The author’s unusual kuowledge of Indian life, and his insight into 
Eastern character, give the work a peculiar value.’ ’—NScotsman. “It 
is long since we have read any tales more instinct with the naif spirit of 
the Eastern story-teller.”—T'tmes of India. 


THE MANSE GATE. By Tusa. Carn. 6s. 


** Deserves high praise for the fearless candour with which it deals with 
hard facts and burning questions. We wish it were already in a six- 
penny edition, for we hail it as one of the first flutrering forerunners of 
the crusade that is to fill the years of our new century.’ 

The Young Man. 


LIFE BY THE SEA-SHORE: An Introduction 


to Zoology. By M. Ngewsrery, D.Sc. (Lond.). 92 original Illustrations. 

3s. 6d. net. “Thoroughly scientific, though intended for popular 

reading.’’—Literary Wor ld. ‘* Well studied, interesting, and instructive.” 
Scotsman, 


THE ADVERSARIES OF THE SKEPTIC; or, 
The Specious Present: A New Enquiry into Human Knowledge. 
Aurreo Hopper, Ph.D. 638. ‘“ Treated with much care, yet with 
sufticient boldness to arouse the reader t » take sides with Ur. Hodder, or 
Prot. Royce and Mr, Bradley.”—Scotsman, 


BEOWULF AND THE FIGHT AT FINNSBURG: 


Prose Translation. With Introduction, Notes, Bibliography, c., 
by Joun R. Crank Hats, M.A., Ph.D, 12 Illustrations. 5s, net. “A 
clever, scholarly, and eminently readable translation.” —Notes and 
Queries. ‘‘It probably, for scholarly purposes, represents the original 
better than either that of Messrs. Morris and Wyatt, or that of Prof. 
Earle.”—Academy. ‘“* No praise is too great for the art of the translator, 
who has also adorned his task with a great deal of admirably-put matter 
in the elucidation of the many difficult problems.’”’—School World. 


PROF. BICKERTUON’S TWO NEW BOOKS, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE EARTH. With 


Illustrations. 2s, 6d, “ Full of interest, instruction, and delight.” 
School World. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS. With 


Diagrams, 5s, “The book is admirably written,’’—Nature. 


PAGANISM IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By Rev. W. J. Witxrns, Author of “ Modern Hinduism,” 33, 6d, “* Mr. 
Wilkins uses his Indian experience to produce from heathen source 
parallels, which are often curious, to details of Romanism.” 


Yorkshire Post. 
THE TIME OF TRANSITION; or, The Hope 
0 umanity. 


By Freprick A. Hynpmay, B.A (Oxon.), of the Inner 
Temple. 6s, “ Reflections upon matters of religious, poetical, social, 
and domestic interest, 


as these present themselves to a thoughtful 
observer as one century goes and another comes,’ 


Scumnror, 


(1) 


(2) 


56 


’— Scotsman, 


SWAN SONNEN ‘SCHEIN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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Messrs. BELL’S Announcements. 


Messrs. BELL’S MINIATURE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS RELATING to ART 


(No. 


Super royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER.,. R.A., 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS. By A. L. BALDRY. With 16 Photogravure 
Plates and about 100 other Illustrations. With binding designed by Prof. 
von Herkomer. Ready. 


Small folio, £2 2s, net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. An 


Illustrated Chronicle of his Art and Life. By H. C. MARILLIER. 
Second Edition, abridged and revised, with 15 Photogravure Pilates and 
100 other Illustrations. With binding designed by Christopher Dean. 
Ready. 
Continuation of Lady Dilke’s Work on French Art in the X VIIIth 
Century. 


FRENCH DECORATION AND FUR- 


NITURE IN THE XVIIIrx CENTURY. By LADY DILKE. With 16 

Photogravure Plates, and 56 Half-tone Illustrations. Impl. 8vo, 28s. net. 
*.* Also a limited Large Paper Edition, with extra Illustrations. Folio, 
£2 2s, net. Ready. 


Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. By EDWARD 


C. STRUTT. With 4 Photogravure Plates and 52 other Illustrations. 
With binding Gosignet by ee Dean. 


Royal 8vo, lis. net. 


THE PRINT COLLECTOR’S HAND- 


BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum, Author of ‘‘ Masters of Mezzotint.” With 
80 Illustrations. [ Ready. 


TWO BOOKS BY MR. BERNHARD BERENSON. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


ITALIAN ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. With 42 Illustrations, 
Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. Ready. 
Contents: “ Vasari in the Light of Recent Publications’’—‘* Dante’s Visual 
Images and his Early Illustrators ’’—‘‘ Venetian Painting ’’—*‘ Correggio ”’— 
*Giorgione’s Lost Originals ” -‘* Amico di Sandro.”’ 


LORENZO LOTTO. An Essay in Con- 


structive Art Criticiem. Second Edition, revised. With 64 Illustrations, 
including many pictures which have never before been reproduced. 
Small 4to, 15s. net. 


“Feap. folio, £2 28. net. 


THE CHATSWORTH VAN DYCK 


SKETCH-BOOK. By LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, London, Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and 
Works of Art, Avthor of “Anthony Van Dyck: An Historical Study of 
his Life and Works.’’ With upwards of 40 Collotype Plates. 


*,.* The drawings in this celebrated Sketch-Book will here be reproduced by 
permission of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., for the first time. 


Two vols.» amall 4to, £1 1s. net each. 


HISTORY of the TOWER of LONDON. 


By Lord RONALD SUTHERLAND-GOWER, F.S.A. Profusely illus- 
trated with Photogravure Plates. 


Two vols., large post Svo. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. By 


JOHN H®LLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Largely compiled from’ new materials taken from the British 
official records. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 





In 6 vols., 6s. net each. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. 


From the Fall of Constantinople. By the lateTHOMAS HENRY DYER, 
LL.D. A new Edit‘on, revised and continued tc the end of the XIXth 
Century by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Maps. Vols. I. and IT, Ready. Vols. III. and 
IV. Immediately. 





Two vols., demy 8vo, lis. 


COVENTRY PATMORE. Memoirs 


and Correspondence of, By BASIL CHAMPNEYS. New and Cheaper 
Edition, revised. 








2) is now ready and may be had on application. 


THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


New Volume. 


The ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 


PAINTERS ; Tuerr Associates aND Successors. By PERCY BATS. 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates. Second 
and Cheaper Edition, with many new L[lustrations, Post 8svo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Previous Volumes of the Series, 7s. 6d, net each. 
SIR E, BURNE-JONES. By MALCOLM BELL. 
LORD LEIGHTON. By ERNEST RHYS. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. By A. L. BALDRY. 
THE GREAT ‘MASTERS IN PAINTING 
AND SCULPTURE. 
Edited by G@. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


New Volumes, with 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, 5s. net each. 


FRANCIA. By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. [ Ready. 


BRUNELLESCHI. By LEADER SCOTT. [Ready. 
MANTEGNA. By MAUD CRUTTWELL. [ Now. 
REMBRANDT. By MALCOLM BELL. [ Dee. 
GIOTTO. By F. MASON PERKINS. [ Jan, 


WILKIE. By LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND- 
GOWER, F.S.A. [ Feb. 
Others to follow. 


HANDBOOKS of the GREAT CRAFTSMEN 


Illustrated Monographs, Biographical and Critical, on the Great 
Craftsmen and Works of Ancient and Modern Times. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., Editor of the ‘ 
Masters ’’ Series. 


rreat 


Imperial 16mo, with numerous Illustrations. 
The following Volumes are now in hand. 

THE PAVEMENT MASTERS OF SIENA, 

By R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. 
PETER VISCHER. By CECIL HEADLAM. 
THE IVORY WORKERS OF THE MIDDLE 

AGES. By A. M. CUST. 

Others to _—— 


BELL'S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS, 


Pott 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net each, 
PROSPECTUS on APPLICATION. 


NEW VOLUMESof BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 
PRESTCOTT’S CONQUEST OF 


MEXICO. Copyright Edition, With the Notes of JOHN FOSTER 
KIRK, and the Author’s latest corrections. With a new Introduction 
by GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, A.M. (Harvard). 3 vols., 3s. 6d, each. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. A 


Dictionary of Synonymous Words in the English L anguage, showing the 
accurate signification of words of similar meaning. lilustrated with 
Quotations from Standard Writers. By the Ven. Archdeacon C, J. 
SMITH, M.A. With the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Re-issue in cheaper form, 6s, 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MAN OF THE MOMENT. 
fow read With 15 Illustrations, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON AND THE 
AMERICA CUP. By CHARLES T. BATEMAN 
Authe € has received much kind help from Sir Thomas, 


The 
k is as strictly accurate as it is intensely in- 


so that the 
teresting 


Now ready. —Crown 8vo, 5s. 
? 
ONESIMUS, CHRIST’S FREED- 
MAN. A Tale of the Pauline Epistles. jy CHARLES E 
CORWIN 
The pervod covered by the book presents a moat attractive field 
for the noveliat, and the author has availed himself of the oppor 
tunity of presenting a thrilling picture of the Wife of the times 


Now ready.—With numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d 


THE SIGN OF THE CROSS IN 


MADAGASCAR. By Rev. J.J, KIPLING FLETCHER. 


Now ready.—Price 2s. 6d., cloth, red edges. 


PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 


HOME. Morning and Evening Prayers for eight weeks, 
with Prayers for Special Vecasions, Edited by a Committee 
of the United Free Church of Scotland. 


Now ready.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


MINISTERIAL LIFE AND WORK 


Being a Series of Lectures on Pastoral Theology delivered 
at all the Scottish Universities, under the Auth brity of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Sec rtland By JAMES 
STEWART WILSON, D.D., Author of ** The Life- ft dluca- 
tion and Wider Culture of the Christian Ministry.” 


ywn &vo, 


THE KINGSHIP OF SELF-CON- 
20k * af atiriinal, leanan and Possibilities. By 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


MISSION PROBLEMS AND MIS- 


SION METHODS IN SOUTH CHINA. By J.CAMPBELL 
GIBSON, D.D,, Swatow. With Map and numerous Illus 
trations. ts 
A reviewer in the Daily Newa says: “1 have great pleasure 
in recommending the book to all who are interested in foreign 
mi or the broader subject of the Far East 


WINSOME WOMANHOOD: 


Familiar Talks on Life and Conduct. By MARGARET E. 
SANGSTER, With Illustrations. 3s. 6d t 
The volume is a fascinating one to all womankind, and 
pve in the freshest, most delightful manner of the girl and 
the woman Woman 


OLIP mane, AN 


London; 21, Paternoster Sy., E.C. ; 


W. Thacker & Co.’s New Books. 


Speeches by H E the Right Hon. Lord 


ssions, 


YDERSON & FERRIER, 
and Edinburgh, 


CURZON of DLESTON, G.M.S.1., G.C.LE., Viceroy 
und Governor-General of India, 1898-1901, Svo, cloth, 
7a. 6d, net 


The Great Anarchy : Sketches of Military 


Adventure in Hindustan during: the period immediately 
preceding British Occupation ty H. G. KEEN E. C.LE., 
M.A., Author o A History of India,” * The Pail of the 
Mogul Emy With a Preface by the Right Hon. 


sie RICHARD TEMPLE Svo, és, net 
Representative Indians : Short Biogra- 
P formers, Son 


phies of Forty Native Indian Statesmen, 

Jurists, Scholars, Social and Political Re 7 rs, Jour. 
nalists, and others. By G. P. PIL LAI, B With Por 
traits. Second Edition itn the presa 


, + . 
Clowes’ Naval Pocket-Book, 1901, Edited 
by L. G. CARR LAUGHTON. The most valuable Work 

of Reference now available, containing a Full List of Battle- 
ships, Lronclads, Gunboats, Cruisers, Torpedo Boats, a List 

of Dry Docks, and other valuable information concerning 

all the ae f the World, Sixth Year of Issue. Cloth, 


limo, Sa. ne 
The imperial Russian Navy, its Past, 
Author of “Al! 


Present, and Future. By FRED T. JANE, 


the World's Fighting Ships, The Torpe lo in Peace and 
War,” &c., &e Vith 150 Hiustri ations. Royal &vo, cloth 
extra, 308. net 


The History of China. By D.C BoULGER, 

Author of “ Chinese Gordon,” “Sir Stamford Raffles,” . 

&e. A New E:lition, Revised and brought up to date. Con- 

ty Moing C hapters on the Recent Concessions to the E uropean 

’ iwers. sibustente 1 with Portraits and Maps. 2 vols., 
emy 8vo, 2 


A Summer in High Asia. 
Ramble through Baltistan and Ladakh. 
ADAIR, Author of “ Sport in Ladakh.’ 
on Central Asian Trade by Capt. 8. H 


trated, and a Map of the Route. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, 
its. 6d, net 


Bullet and Shot in Indian Forest, 
PLAIN, and HILL. With liints to Beginners in Indian 
Shooting. By C. E. M. RUSSELL, M.R.A.C,, late Senior 
Deputy-Conservator of Forests, Mysore District. With a 
Frontispie ~\ y ©. Whymper. Second Edition. Demy svo, 


cloth, 14s. & 
The Fighting Races of India. A Hand- 


A Summer 
By Capt. F. E. 8 
With a Chapter 
GODFREY. Illus- 


book by P. D. BONARJER, Assistant in the Military De- 
partment of the Government of India. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s 
An A uut of the Sikhs, Gurkhas, Pathans, Baluchis, Pan- 


jabis, Dogras, Rajputs, Mahrattas, and other Tribes from which 
the Indian Army is recruited 


Whyte- Melville’s Works. Edition de 


uxe. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, G. H. Jalland, Cecil 
hidon, C. BE. Brock, Bernard Partridge, H. M. Brock, and 


ther Each volume contains a Coloured Frontispiece on 
Japanese Vellum, Edited by the Right Hon Sir HER 
BERT MAXWELL, Bart., M Demy &vo, handsomely 
bound, with gilt tops hand made, deckl edged paper. 


Complete in 24 vols. 12s. net 


£12 
W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, London, E.C, 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


New and Revised Edition of « THE UNIVERSE,” 








By F. A. 


POUCHET. 


THE UNIVERSE; 


Or, the Infinitely Great 

By F. A. POUCHET, M.!?. 
and Geology in University College, Aberystwyth 
Pictures, 


By G. A. HENTY. 

WITH ROBERTS to PRETORIA: 
a Tale of the South African War, With 12 Full- 
page Illustrations by William Rainey, R.L, and a 
Map. Cloth elegant, 6s. 

AT the POINT of the BAYONET: 
a Tale of the Mahratta War. 
Illustrations by Wal Paget, and 2 Maps. 
elegant, 6s. 


TO HERAT and CABUOL: A Story of A LITTLE IRISH GIRL. 


With 8 Full-page Illustra- 


First Afghan War. 
tions by C. M. Sheldon, and Map. Cloth elegant, 5s, 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N, 


IN QUEST of the GIANT SLOTH. | 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations by J. Finnemore, 


R.I. Cloth elegant, 3s. 6d, 
By E. HARCOURT BURRAGE. 

CARBINEER and SCOUT: 
of the Boer War. With 4 Page Illustrations, 
Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

By H. ELRINGTON. 

IN the DAYS of PRINCE HAL; 
or, The Little Forester. [Illustrated by Arthur 
Garratt, Cloth extra, 1s, 6d. 

By FRED SMITH. 

THE BOYHOOD of a NATURA- 
LIST. New Edition. With 6 Page Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


y 
THE PIRATE ISLAND. New Edition. 


With 6 — Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. 
GRETTIR THE OUTLAW. New 


With 6 Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


HEDDLE. 
With 8 Full- 


Edition, 
cloth, 3s. 


By ETHEL F. 
AN ORIGINAL GIRL. 


page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, Cloth 
elegant, 6s. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
A GIRL of GALWAY. With § Full- 
page Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Cloth 


elegant, 6s. 
By FRED SMITH. 

THE WORLD of ANIMAL LIFE. 
Edited by FRED SMITH. Profusely Illustrated 
with Engravings after F, Specht and other 
eminent artists. Cloth elegant, 5s. 


Revised and Edited by J. R. AINSWORTH D*VIS, M.A., 


Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 


With 12 Full-page 
Cloth | 


A Story | 


and the Infinitely Little. 

Professor of Biology 
Illustrated by 269 Engravings on Wood and 7 Coloured 
7s. 6d. 


By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 
‘THE DOCTOR'S NIECE. With 6 
Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. Cloth elegant, 

38, 6c. 

3y BESSIE MARCHANT. 
THREE GIRLS on a RANCH: 

a Story of New Mexico. With 4 Page Ilustra- 
tions. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

By J. M. CALLWELL. 
Tilustrated 
by H. Copping. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

By FLORENCE COOMBE. 


|FOR the OLD SCHOOL. Illustrated 
by Paul Hardy. Cloth extra, 2s. 
|By CAPT. F. S. BRERETON, R.AMC, 


THE DRAGON of PEKIN: 2 Story 


of the Boxer Revolt. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 


tions by W. Rainey, R.I., and Map. Cloth 
| elegant, 5s ; 
A GALLANT GRENADIER: 2 Story 


of the Crimean War. With 8 Full-page Ilustra- 
tions by Wal Paget, and Map. Cloth elegant, 5s, 
By JOHN SAMSON. 

IN the DICTATOR’S GRIP: 4 Story 
of Adventure in the Pampas and Paraguay. 
With 6 Page eee by Paul Hardy. Cloth 
elegant, 3s, 6d 


By © HARLES SQUIRE. 
‘The GREAT KWAN’S TREASURE : 
a Story of Adventure in Chinese Tartary. With 
6 Full-page — ations by Monro 8. Orr. Cloth 
elegant, 3s. 6d 


By ELLINOR DAVENPORT AD AMS, 
‘THOSE TWINS! With a Frontispiece 
= 28 = by S. B. Pearse. Cloth 
elegant, 2s. 6d. 


By JENNIE CHAPPELL. 
TERRIE’S TRAVELS; or, The Adven- 


tures of a Small Boy. With 21 [llustrations by 
8. B. Pearse. Cloth extra, 2s. 
By SKELTON KUPPORD. 
HAMMOND’S HARD LINES. By 
SKELTON KUPPORD. New Edition. Illustrated 
by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


By JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 
LAUGH and LEARN: Nursery Lessons 


and Nursery Games. By JENNETT HUM- 
PHREYS. New Edition. With 4 Coloured, and 


many Black-and-White Illustrations. 
cloth elegant, 2s, 6d. 


Square 8vo, 


BLACKIE’S GR4DUATED STORY BOOKS. 


Simple Stories by the Best Authors. 


New Volumes of the Shilling Series. 
BEARS and DACOITS. By G. A. 
HENTY. New Edition. 
CRUSOES of the FROZEN NORTH. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES. 
A SAXON MAID. By F. 
POLLARD, 
UNCLE BOB. 
FLETCHER. 
New Volumes of the Ninepenny Series. 


CHERRYTHORPE FAIR. 


MABEL MACKNESS. 
BLACKIE’S NEW 


By CHARLES ROBINSON—WALTER 
JERROLD. 
NONSENSE, NONSENSE. With 28 
paves in Full Colour, 36 pages in two colours, 
cover design and end papers, by Charles Robinson 
Verses by WALTER JERROLD. Picture board, 
10} inches by 8} inches, eloth back, 6a, 
By H, B. NEILSON, 

AN ANIMAL A.B.C. With 24 pages in 
two colours, and 26 pages in black-and-white. 
Picture boards, cloth back, 2s, 6d. 


Eiza 


By Merepitn 


By 


LITTLE GREYCOAT. 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


TOMMY’S TREK. By Besstz 


MARCHANT, ’ 
the Sixpenny Series. 


By ELtrnor 


New Volumes 


Two ul LITTLE CRUSOES. By A.B. 
TH LOST DOLL. By  ENNIE 


CHAPPELL. 


BUNNY and FURRY. By Gerat- 
DINE MOCKLER. 


PICTURE 800KS. 


By STEWART ORR— JOHN BRYMER. 

GAMMON and SPINACH. Pictures 
by Stewart Orr, Verses by JOHN BRYMER. 
Cover design and 24pagesin Fu'lColour, Picture 
boards, cloth back, 6s. 


By FRED SMITH. 
THE ANIMAL BOOK: a Natural 


History for Little Folk. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 34 Full-page Illustrations by F. Specht. 
Crown quarto, 11} inches by 9} inches, picture 
boards, cloth back, 2s, 6d. 


BLACKIE’S NEW TOY-BOOKS. 


In prices ranging from 2s. to 3d. 


BLACKIE & SON’S New Illustrated Catalogue 


London: BLACKIE 





& SON, 


of Reward Books, &c., &c., free on application. 


Limitgp, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 
SOME IMPORTA NT ANNOUN( MENTS. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 


(Untrorm wirn THE ‘‘ TempLe SHAKESPEARE.’’) 
Edited by LEADING BIBLICAL SCHOLARS. 

In 24 vols , each with Preface, Notes, Maps, &c., and Photogravure Frontis- 
pieces mainly after the great English Artists. Cloth, 1s, net; limp leather, 
1s, 6d, net per vol. First Vo.umes (immediately) : 

GENESIS. Edited by Prof. A. H. Sarce, D.D., LL.D. 
EXODUS. Edited by Prof. A. R. 8S. Kennepy, D.D. 
Companton Votume (shortly) :— 
INTRODUCTION to HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the Right Rev. W. Born 
Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
*,* For full list of Editors and other particulars, sce Special Prospectus. 





A LARGE-TYPE EDITION OF THACKERAY. 


THACKERAY’S 


ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT BY oC. 
Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 
*.* By Special Arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., the Pros 


Works will be issued COMPLETE at the rate of one novel monthly, com- 
mencing in October with VANITY FAIR (3 vols.). 


HAZLITT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Edited by A. R. WALLER and ARNOLD GLOVER. With Intro 
duction by W. E, HENUEY. With Photogravure Portraits. 12 vols., 
7s. 6d, net per vol. (Limited fo 500 sets ; vols. not sold separately.) 

Sec prospec/us. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, With Introduction by AUSTIN DOB 
SON. With 100 [ilustrations by Herbert Railton, and numerous Photo 
gravure Portraits. In 3 vols., large medium 8vo, £1 2s, 6d, net. Also 
Large-Paper Edition, with 30 Tinted Photogravure Portraits, limited to 
150 copies, price to be obtained of the Booksellers, See prospectus. 


FLORENTINE VILLAS. 


By JANET ROSS, Illustrated with Photogravure of Zocchi’s Engrav- 
ines, and Text Illustrations by N. Erichsen, £3 3s, net. Also limited 
Edition de Luxe, of the Booksellers. [ Sce prospect us. 





E. 
In 30 vols., 3s. net per vol. 


BROCK. 
[See prospectus. 


NAPOLEON’S LETTERS TO JOSEPHINE. 


Edited H. F. HALL. With Notes interspersed, showing the Events 
concurrently Taking Place. 7s, 6d. net, 


LADY CHILLINGHAM’S HOUSE PARTY. 


An English Version of “ Le Monde oii l'on s’ennuie.”” By Dr. SEBASTIAN 
EVANS and F. B. GOLDNEY. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 3s. 6d, net, 


HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 
SHOOTING. By A. Innes Shand. 
trated by H. L, Richardson and J. Smith, 7s. 6d. net. 

MEDIAEVAL TOWN SERIES. 


SIENA. By R. L. Douglas. LONDON. By H. B. Wheatley. 
CAIRO. By Stanley Lane Poole. 


Tllus- 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
A SUMPTUOUS ART BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
STORIES of the TUSUAN ARTISTS. By Albinia Wherry. 


Illustrated with over 60 Reproductions, 10s, 6d. net, 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Edited by Marian Edwards, 


With 109 Illustrations by R. Anning Bell, 5s. net. [Just published. 
THE GOSPEL STORY of JESUS CHRIST. By Ida W. 
HUTCHISON, [Illustrated by Patten Wilson, 6s, net. 
ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND.—Second Volume. 


THE REIGN of KING COLE. With 200 Illustrations by 


Charles Robinson. 4s. 6d. net. 


SAINTS of ITALY: Legends Retold by Ella Noyes. 


Illustrated after Old Masters by Dora Noyes, 4s. 6d. net, 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. By Edmuad Selous. 


by Rev. H. D. Astley. 4s, 6d. net, 
THE BAIRN BOOKS. 


Illustrated in Colours by Chas, Robinson, Is. 3d. net; or, 2 vols. in box, 
2s. 6d. net. First Vo.umes :—A BOOK of DAYS.—THE FARM BOOK. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST OF ON 
M. DENT 





Illustrated 


VEW BOOKS APPLICATION, 


W.C. 








J. & CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, London, 


“Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WORDS by an EYEWITNESS: the Struggle in 
Natal. By “LINESMAN,” Crown 8vo, 6s, [ Shortly. 
** Words by an eyewitness! You have there the words which a son of 
Adam, looking on the phenomenon itself, saw fittest for depict uring it.” 


LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL _ 
SIR ROBERT MURDOCH SMITH, K.C.M.G., 


Royal Engineers. By his Son-in-Law, WILLIAM KIRK DICKSON, 
With Portraits, Maps, and other Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
[ Ready October 7. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. By Andrew Lang. Being 


the New Volume of **f Modern English Writers,.’’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
[ Ready. 


CECIL RHODES: a Study of a Career. By 


HOWARD HENSMAN, Author of “ A History of Rhodesia.”” In 1 vol., 
small demy 8vo. [Shortly. 


SEPOY GENERALS: Wellington to Roberts. By 


G. W. FORREST, C.I.E., India Office, With Portraits. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, (October 28, 


THE EARLIER RENAISSANCE. By Professor 





SAINTSBURY. Being Volume V. of “ Periods of European Literature,” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. | Ready October 21. 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS of JANETTA, 


DUCHESS of RUTLAND. With Portraits and Illustrations, In 
2 vols., post 8vo, {Jn the press. 


HURRAH for the LIFE of a SAILOR! Fifty 


Years in the Royal Navy. By Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, 
K.C.B, With numerous Illustrations, Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 
Demy 8vo, 6s, 


A HANDY VOCABULARY: English-Afrikander, 


Afrikander-English, For the Use of English-Speaking People in South 
Africa. By G. M, G. HUNT. Small Syo, ls. Ready. 








| 
| 


A PALACE of DREAMS. By Ada Bartrick 


BAKER (Apa L. BuppeEN). In] vol., crown 8yo, [Jmmediately. 


LEADERS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 8. H. MELLONE, Author of 
** Studies in Philosophical Criticism and Construction.” In 1 vol., crown 
8vo, [Jn the press. 


IMMORTALITY, and other Sermons. By Rev. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS MOMERIE, M.A,, D.Se., LL.D,, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College; and Morning Preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital, London, &c, Crown 8vo,5s. [Ready Oclober 14. 


SHIPS that PASS in the NIGHT. By Beatrice 


HA RRA DEN. Twenticth Edition, 


4s. Gd, 


Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations, 
Ready. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 


With 7 Illustrations by the Author. 
Svo, 68, 


Large crown 
[ Ready. 


Cheap Edition, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE MOST FAMOUS LOBA. By Nellie K. 


BLISSETT, Author of ‘* Wisdom of the Simple,”’ “ The Concert Director,” 
&c., kc. With a Frontispiece. [ Ready. 


JOE WILSON and HIS MATES. By Henry 


LAWSON, Author of ‘ The Country I Come From,” &c. {Jmmediately. 


MONSIEUR MARTIN: a Romance. By Wymond 


CAREY. 


A MAN of DEVON, and other Sketches. 


JOHN SINJOHN, Author of “ Villa Rubein,” “* Jocelyn,” &c., &c. 
[ October 14, 


THE END of an EPOCH. By A. Lincoln Green. 


[October 28. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SOME NEW and FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


FROM THE HOUSE OF 


George Newnes, Ltd. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Plays and 
Poems. 


A New Pocket Edition in 3 vols. Printed in large, clear type on extremely 
thin but thoroughly opaque paper. Each volume, though 900 pages, will 
measure not more than § in. in thickness, Bound in limp lambskin, 
price 3s, 6d, net per vol, 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE IN SIZE AND STYLE. 


The Complete Poems of John Milton. 


In 1 vol., price, cloth, 2s, 6d, net ; lambskin, 3s. net. 


The Poems and Songs of Robert 


Burns. . 
In i vol., price, cloth, 2s, 6d, net ; lambskin, 3s. net. 
Don Quixote. 


In 1 vol., price, cloth, 3s, net ; lambskin, 3s. 6d, net. 


Modern Mural Decoration. 


By A, LYS BALDRY. With 70 Full-Page Illustrations, 4 of which are 
in colours, and many others in the text. Crown 4to, price 12s, 6d, net. 


THE CAXTON SERIES. 
ILLUSTRATED REPRINTS OF FAMOUS CLASSICS. 

Printed in large, clear type on antique wove paper, with Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, and from 10 to 14 Illustrations by well-known artists in black and 
white. Smal! feap. 8vo, 64 in, by 4% in., cloth limp, gilt tops, designed end- 
papers, 2s, 6d. each net ; limp leather, 3s. each net. 


Undine, and Aslauga’s Knight. 


By LA MOTTE FOUQUE. With Illustrations by Harold Nelson. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from this 
World to That Which is to Come 


By JOHN BUNYAN. With Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan, 2 vols, 


In Memoriam. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, With Illustrations by A. Garth Jones. 


The Serious Poems of Thomas Hood 


With Illustrations by H. Granville Fell. 


A Book of Romantic Ballads. 


Compiled from various sources, ranging from the Thirteenth Century to 
the Present Day. With Illustrations by Reginald Savage. 


The Sketch-Book. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Sullivan, 2 vols. 


The Story of Rosalind. 


By THOMAS LODGE, With Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan, 


Herrick’s Hesperides and Noble 
Numbers. 


In 2 vols. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The First Men in the Moon. 


By H. G. WELLS, With Illustrations by C. E. Shepperson. 
8vo, price 6s, 


5 . 
Tregarthen’s Wife. 
By F. M. WHITE, With Illustrations by Frances Ewan. Crown 8vo, 
price 68, 


Jim the Penman. 


By DICK DONOVAN, Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


se Lem.” 


A New England Village Boy: his Adventures and Mishaps. By NOAH 
BROOKS. Lliustrated. Orown 8vo, 6s, 





Crown 


With Illustrations by Edmund J. | 


7 to 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF FAIRY TALES. 
Queen Mab’s Fairy Realm. 


An Original Collection of Tales from the Literatures of Engiand, France, 
Germany, and Spain. With 68 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 


A Real Queen’s Fairy Book. 


By CARMEN SYLVA (the Queen of Roumania). With 24 Full-Page 
Illustrations with designed borders in colours and Coloured Frontispiece. 
Price 68, 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Tales of Greyhouse. 


By R. 8. WARREN BELL. With numerous Full-Page Illustrations. 
Price 5s, 


Acton’s Feud. 


By F. SWAINSON. With 12 Illustrations. Price 3s, 6d. 


The Heart of the Prairie. 


By JOHN MACKIE. With 12 Illustrations. Price 3s, éd. 


Longfeather the Peacemaker; 
the Belt of Seven Totems. 


By KIRK MUNROE, Price 3s, 6d. 


The Boys of St. Elmo's. 


By A. T. STORY. Price 3s. 6d. 


Valour for Victoria. 


By J. A. MANSON, Illustrated. Price ls, 6d, 


NEW VOLUMES IN “OUR NEIGHBOURS” 
SERIES. 
Dutch Life in Town and Country. 


By a Resident at the Hague, Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d 


Spanish Life in Town and Country. 


Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net, 


or, 


Italian Life in Town and Country. 


Illustrated, Price 3s, 6d. net. 


Lilies for English Gardens. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. (Country Life Library.) 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THREE NEW GIFT BOOKS. 
A Popular History of the XIXth 
Century. 


By EDWIN HODDER. Containing 750 Illustrated pages. Royal 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


Britannia Bulwarks. 


Containing 48 beautiful coloured pictures of British Warships, Past and 
Present. Cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, net. 


Beautiful Mamma. 
A Collection of Stories about Children, By Miss WINIFRED GRAHAM. 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt edges, 58. 
THREE VOLUMES IN THE LIBRARY OF 
USEFUL STORIES. 
The Story of Fish Life. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT. With 18 Illustrations, Price 1s, 


The Story of Animal Life. 


By B. LINDSAY. Illustrated. Price 1s, 


The Story of Euclid. 


By W. B. FRANKLAND. Price Is. 


The Animals of the Bible. 
By GAMBIER BOLTON, F.Z.S. With 54 Lllustrations, Cloth, 1s. 6d, 
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THE CARE of BOOKS: an Essay on the Development of Libraries and their 
Fittings from the Earliest Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. W. CLARK, M.A., Registrary of the University of eis -. a 
Vearly ready. 


THE EARLY AGE of GREECE. By Wituam Rivceway, M.A., Disney Professor of 


Archeology in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College ; late Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork ; Author of the ** Origin 
of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. now ready. 2ls, 


SPECTATOR.—“ It is impossible to do justice to the close method of reasoning pursued by Mr. Ridgeway. Not one page of his six hundred and eighty-four is 


unnecessary or pointless, and we can only recommend all scholars who are interested in the early literature and civilisation of Greece to study this—the most 
important of recent contributions to classioal scholarship.” 


FABLES and FOLK-TALES from an EASTERN FOREST. Collected and Translated 


by WALTER SKEAT, M.A., M.R.A.S., F.A.I., sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, late of the Federated Malay States Service, Author of 
“Malay Magic.” Illustrated by F, H. Townsend, Fcap. 4to, white buckram, with Nine Full-page Illustrations and Map, 7s. 6d, 


A SHORT HISTORY of the HEBREWS to the ROMAN PERIOD. With Maps. By 


R. L, OTTLEY, Rector of Winterbourne Bassett, sometime Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Seven Maps, 5s, 
SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Ottley faces with courage the critical problem as it concerns Old Testament History. .. . On the whole, Mr. Ottley’s book will be found 


a sober and cautious effort to accommodate the old and the new. Something of the kind is absolutely necessary, and we are thankful for an honest. and devout 
effort to supply the want.” 


GREEK and LATIN COMPOSITIONS. By Ricuarp Suuuerto, of Trinity College, late 


Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


LIFE and LETTERS in the FOURTH CENTURY. By T. R. Grover, M.A., Classical 


Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. [Nearly ready. 


ENGLISH LAW and the RENAISSANCE (the Rede Lecture for 1901.) With some 


Notes, By F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L., Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 
paper, ls, 6d, [Nearly ready. 


THE TEACHING of HISTORY. Edited by Lord Acron, Regius Professor of Modern 


History, and W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, M.A. With an Introduction by Professor MAITLAND. 2s, 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


Among the contributors, each of whom will deal with a different aspect of history teaching, will be Professor Gwatkin, Mr. R. L. Poole, Dr, Cunningham, Mr. 
Tanner, Mr. Woodward, Mr. Marten, and Professor Asbley. 


THESAURUS PALAEOHIBERNICUS. A Collection of the Oldest Monuments of the 


Gaelic Language. Edited, with Translation, Notes and a Glossary, by WHITLEY STOKES, D.C.L., Foreign Associate of the Institute of France, and 
and JOHN STRACHAN, M.A.,, Professor of Greek and Comparative Philology, Owens College, Manchester. In Two Volumes, Vol. L., 30s. 
[Nearly ready. 


ROBERT BROWNING as a RELIGIOUS TEACHER: being the Burney Essay for 1900. 
By ARTHUR CECIL PIGOU, B.A., Scholar of King’s College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A very careful study of a difficult subject. . . . Mr. Pigou’s essay may be studied with much profit.” 


IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, Lord Tennyson. Edited, with a Commentary, by Arrnur 


W. ROBINSON, B.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. €d. ; also bound in leather, with git top, 3s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Simplicity, singleness of purpose, and self-suppression are the distinguishing characteristics of this edition of Tennyson's masterpiece. ose 
We thank Mr. Robinson, therefore, on our own behalf, as well as that of the ‘general reader,’ for whom the book has primarily been prepared, for clearing away 
some of these difficulties without raising others, and for allowing Tennyson to teach bis own lesson, as nearly as may be, in his own way. 


YAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—BIOLOGICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of PHYSIOLOGY during the SIXTEENTH, SEVEN- 


TEENTH, and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By Sir MICHAEL FOSTER, K.C.B., M.P., M.D., D.C.L., Sec. R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


ZOOLOGY : an Elementary Text-Book. By A. E. Surrey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 


Christ’s College, Cambridge, and E. W. MACBRIDE, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.), Professor of Zoology in McGill University, Montreal. Demy 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net, 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha—A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 
A New List of net prices for the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges will be sent on application. 


THE PSALMS. Books IV. and V., xe-cl. Edited by A. F. Kirxparricx, D.D. 


[Nearly ready. 


THE BOOK of DANIEL. [Edited by the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., Regius Professor of 


Hebrew in the University of Oxford, 2s, 6d. net. 





GUARDIAN.—“ Dr. Driver’s edition of Daniel takes its place in the very front rank of the excellent series of commentaries to which it belongs. Its learning 
and completeness, indeed, lift it far above the level of a school or college text-book.” 


Lonpox: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Campripce University Press WAkEHOUSE, AVE Maria LANE. 
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Mr. 7. FISHER UNWIN’ 5 Autum Announcements, 


THE | BARBARIAN INVASION of ITALY. By Professor PAsQuaLE 


LLARI, Illustrated and with 3 Maps, 2vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 32s, 


THE CONFESSIONS of a CARICATURIST: Being the Autobiography of 


Harry Furniss, ~ pe with over 300 Illustrations, many made specially for the volume. In 
2 Super royal 8vo, 32s, 


2 vols. 
GIOVANNI SEGANTINI: His Life and Work. 


With ipwa ay of 80 Illustrations reproduced direct from the original paintings. In1 vol. With 
Photograv Fr ontispiece. Imperial 8vo, with specially designed cover, and boxed, £1 1s, net. 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS and VILLAGES of the ZUIDERZEE. By 
FR. owt J = = = a os by J. G. Veldheer and W. O, J. Nisuwenkamp. 


IN the LAND of the BLUE GOWN. By Mrs. Arcuisatp Lirtie, 


super royal 8vo. With over 100 Illustrations. 21s, net. 


BEFORE I FORGET: Being the Autobiography of a Chevalier d’Industrie. 


Written by ALBERT CHEVALIER. Very fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE BEGINNING of SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. 
bo age one LI nn Hag oa “Theal’s Little History of South Africa,’’ &c. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS in the EPOCH of UNIFICATION. 
COUNTESS MARTINENGO CAESARESCO. Cheap Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS of MARY ROBINSON. Crown Svo, cloth, 


7s. 6d 


HISTORY of FLORENCE. By Professor PASQUALE 


Large crown 8yo, cloth gilt, Popular Edition, 7s, 6d, 


THE HEART of the EMPIRE. Studies in Problems of Modern City Life in 


England, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. Second Impression, 


IN TIBET and CHINESE TURKESTAN: Being the Record of Three Years’ 
Exploration, By Captain H. H. P. DEASY. With Appendices, Maps, and 80 Illustrations, Demy 
Svo, cloth gilt, Cheap Edition, 6s, net. 


A JILT’S JOURNAL. By Rita. 
THE BOURGEOIS. By H. bE Vere Sracroo.e. 


TWO BUSYBODIES. 


cloth, 6s, 


YORKE the ADVENTURER, and other TALES. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6a, 


CINDERELLA. 


Edited by Luici VILLARI 


1 vol.» 


By Dr. G, M. 
Demy 8vo, 


By 


VILLARI. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s Green Cioran Lipkary, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Green Ciorm Lipeary. 
By Mrs. S.G@. ARNOLD. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo 
By Louis BECKE, 


[Geeen Crorm Liprary, 


A new long complete Novel by S, R, Crocketr. 8 Illustrations 


Crown 8vo, Gueeen Crora Liprary, 
A DOUBLE CHOICE. By JAMES BAKeR, Author of “ The Cardinal's Page,’ 
“John Westacott,”’ “The Gleaming Dawn,” “ By the Western Sea,’ “‘ Mark Tillotson,’’ &c., &c. 


Crown SVO, 


DEATH, the SHOWMAN. 
THE MATING of a DOVE. By Mary E. Many. 
BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP. By Lovis 


Barry,” “* By heef and Palm,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


SOULS of PASSAGE. By Ameria E. Bark, Author of “ Trinity Bells,” “ Prisoners 


of Conscience,”’ &c., Kc, Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s. Geesn CLorn Library, 


NINE UNLIKELY TALES for CHILDREN. By E. Nesvit, Author of 


he Treasure Seckers,”’ “lhe Would-be-Goods,”’ &c. Profusely Ulustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE ‘WOULD. BE-GOODS. A tiation of “The Treasure Seekers.” By 


ESBIT, Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 
THE DISCIPLE. A Novel. By Pau BourGer, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER. By Cuakves F. Pivciy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
BERGEN WORTH. By Watiace Lioyp, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
UP FROM SLAVERY. The Autobiography of Booker T. WasuINnaTon. 


Svo, cloth, 6s, net, 


cloth, 68, Green Croru Liprary, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Green CLora Library, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63 
Green Cirora Lipraky,. 
Author of * Edward 
[Green Crora Liprary, 


sy JOHN FRASER. 


BECKE, 


Crown 


ALCOHOLISM A STUDY in HEREDITY. By G. Arcupa.r Rep, M.B., 
.K., Author of * The Present Evolution of Man Lecturer on Heredity in the 
U soleusian - = linburgh, \c., &c. Large crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


STEPHEN KYRLE. By Katuerine ANDREWS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
WHY NOT, SWEETHEART? By Juxia W. Hensnaw. Crown ¥vo, cloth, 6s. 
WALES. By 0. M. Epwarps, Lecturer on Modern History at Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Large crown 8vyo, cloth, 5s, With Maps and numerous Lilustrations, 
Tar Sroxy or rue Narions Sextes, 
MEDIAZVAL ROME: 1073-1600. By Wit.LiaM MILLER, Author of “The 
Balkans,” “* Travels and Politics in the Near East,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations, Tue Srory ov ras Narions Serres, 
A BOOK FOR GIRLS, 
MARGARET HETHERTON. by E. L. Kixsow. 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 


MAKERS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net, 


THE BLUE BABY, and Other Stories. 


Xc, Llustrated, Feap, Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


With Frontispiece. Crown 
By R. A. ARMSTRONG, 


By Mrs. MoLesworta, Author of “ Carrots,” 


THE HERB MOON By Joun OviverR Hosses, Author of * The School for 
Saints,’ * Robert Orange,’’ &c,, &&. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d, Unwin'’s Copyrigur Novets 
THE STORY of the ISLE of MAN. By A. W. Moors, M.A., Author of “A 


History of the Isie of Man,” &c., &c. Illustrated, Crown dvo, cloth, 1s, 





MISHER UNWIN, ere 





London: ‘T. Square, EC, 


| CHATTOAWINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


| 
| MR. MANVILLE FENN’S New 
| Novel, THE CANKERWORM 
(beiny Episodes of a Woman’s Life), 
| is Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
| Als) A FIGHT TO A FINISH: 
| by FLORENCE WARDEN. 
| 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BINDLOSS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
‘A strong, consistent piece of narrative, fresh and bracing. 
The book shouk dl appeal to most Englishmen 
Manch:-ster Guardian. 
see a writer of promise like Mr Harold 
ss achieving a really fine book... ‘A Sower of Wheat” is 
of life in the Great North-West. 


| A SOWER of WHEAT. By Harold 
| 


*It is gratifying to 
Bindlo 
really an epic 
freedom an breeziness about it which is typical of that splen- 
did country, and which no one could have put into his work 
who was not at once a very sincere lover of nature and an en- 
thusiastic believer in the future of Canada.” 

Morning Leader. 
“We heartily recommend the book to all who want a good 
story "—Daily Mai 

A splendidly written story. 
the ins and outs of settlement life 
the boc ak.’ Trish Times 

“The hook is vividly real, the reader being continually 
fascinate i by brilliant passages that make him feel as if he 
were taking part in the incidents described.”—Lloyd’s News. 


THE TRIUMPH of HILARY BLACH- 


LAND. By RERTRA M MITFORD, Author of “* The Gun- 
Runner.” Crown svo, cloth, 6s. 
“A spirited story. Academy. 

‘Mr Mitford has given us in ‘The Gun-Kunner,’ and other 
tales, many stories of absorbing and thrilling interest, but none 
more so than this yarn of South African life. Few writers have 
the power of turning out a story which « — reads with such 
ne ost from start to finish as he does. Scotaman, 

A tale of South Africa told with hnowiledge, eympathy, and 
spirit.”— Outlook. 


DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By 


D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “The Church of 
Ilumanity,” &c. Crown 8vo, clo h, 6s. 

“A powerful story. which holds one’s curiosity and interest 
keenly sustained. Ite writer has produced nothing stronger, 
and tne book is sure to be widely read.”—Scotsman 

“ Four hundred pages of strong writing.”"— Academy. 


There is a 


-To those desiring to know 
* A Sower of Wheat’ is just 


THE PURPLE CLOUD. By M. P. 


SHIEL, Author of “The Lord of the Sea,” &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


THE HOUSE on the SCAR: a Tale 
7s ae Bee. a —. A THOMAS. ay 


A BLIND MARRIAGE, &c. By 


GEORGE R. SIMS. Crown &svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Oct. 10. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 





T. Mgapr, 
With 6 Lilustra- 


THE BLUE DIAMOND. by L. 
TERENCE. By B. M. Croker. 


tions by Sidney Faget. 


THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM. 
By HERBERT COMPTON. 
ANDROMEDA. by Roper Bucnanay. 


Nei tson Sreruens, 
By Mrs. Moves- 


PHILIP WINWOOD. by R. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. 
WORTH. 


POCKET VOLUMES, handsomely printed upon very thin 
paper, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges 
is. net each, 


THE ST. TIARTIN’S LIBRARY, 
THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. 


By CHARLES READE. 


“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO 


MEND.” By CHARLES READE. 


FAMILIAR STUDIES of MEN and 


BVVKS. By R. L. STEVENSON. [October lv 


IN MEMORIAM : Memorial Verses 
LUCY RIDLEY.” Small vo, cloth, red wes, 8 we 
ither net 


RCBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: a 
Life Study in Criticism. By H. BELLYSE BAILDON 
SE COND EDITION Revise 1. With a New Preface, and 

: Portraits. Crown Svo, buckram, 6s 








Loudon : Cuarto& Winvvs, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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The Literary Week. 


WE publish this week a Supplement containing a classified 
list of books announced for publication during the autumn 
season. 


Mr. Lockwoop Krp.rne@’s illustrations to Aim, which is 
reviewed in another column, while admirably illustrating 
the story, present a novel appearance in book illustration, 
being reproduced from bas-reliefs. Kim was published 
simultaneously in England, the Colonies, the United States, 
Canada, Germany, France, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
and it is said that this story cost Mr. Kipling more work 
than any of his former books, some of the sections having 
been re-written a dozen times. Mr. Kipling continues his 
custom of printing snatches of original verse at the beginning 
of the chapters. They vary in interest and quality. One 
runs thus : 

Here come I to my own again— 
Fed, forgiven, and known again— 
Claimed by bone of my bone again, 
And sib to flesh of my flesh! 
The fatted calf is dressed for me, 
But the husks have greater zest for me, 
I think my pigs will be best for me, 
So I’m off to the styes afresh. 


Ir is well known that many men hceiding appointments 
in Government offices devote a portion of their leisure to 
the writing, and also to the reviewing, of books. Never- 
theless it was something of a surprise to a certain 
highly-placed and exclusive official to discover the other day 
that two of the reviews of an important book lately 
published by him were from the pens of the two juniors 
in his department. 


THERE is an admirable suggestion for unsuccessful 
novelists in the practice which has just been adopted by 
the Rev. William Fergus, of Blythswood Church, Glasgow. 
Mr. Fergus is about to publish a novel called “ Satan’s 
Holiday,” upon which he has long been engaged. By way, 
presumably, of advertising it, he has begun to read portions 
of the manuscript to his congregation. Mr. Fergus says he 
does not wish to offend Scottish prejudice by any disturb- 
ance of use and wont, and hence, before beginning to read 
from his novel, he announces that anyone desiring to leave 
may do so. 


Tue forthcoming edition of the Collected Poems of 
Madame Duclaux will contain in a preface the following 
pretty and modest explanation of her identity and _per- 
formance : 


Persuaded that no English readers will remember two 
foreign names, in addition to an English one, in con- 
nection with the person of one minor poet, I have reverted 
to that which I bore when first 1 wrote them. Mary 
James Darmesteter has no longer a right to exist. As 
regards the Eoglish public, Madame Duclaux has given no 
proof of her existence; she has before her a future of 
French prose, and leaves her English verses to Mary 





Robinson. Entirely lyrical, intellectual, or 
romantic, these poems must sound as the merest tootling 
of Corydon’s reed-pipe in ears accustomed to a heroic blare 


of trumpets or expecting the mystical melody of Tara's 
harp. 


THE current issue of the Candid Friend contains the 
following “ Special Notice” : 


The proprietors greatly regret to have to inform their 
readers that the founder and editor of this paper, Mr. 
Frank Harris, whose personality and ability are too well 
known to need commendation from them, has been com- 
pelled by ill-health temporarily to resign the editorship. 
They can but trast that Mr. Harris’s health may soon be 
restored sufficiently to permit him to resume the duties of 
the position; and, in the meantime, notwithstanding his 
absence ab oad, they hope to be helped by his counsel and 
ripe experience. 





Cuapter IV., Book I., of Mr. H. H. Joachim’s A Study 
of the Ethics of Spinoza is entitled “God and His Modes.” 
This was misread by a certain scribe as “(od and His 
Moods,” and drew from him the comment: “ Dear me! 
What an excellent title for an article in the Sjectator.” 


Mr. Haws. Carne in a speech the other day in the Isle 
of Man, referring to The Kternal City, said “ the Protestants 
complain that it is not Protestant; the Catholics that 
it is not Catholic.” Our complaint is that it is not 
interesting. 


WE are glad to hear that Mr. Bernard Shaw is to re-issue 
Cashel Byron’s Profession in a revised form with a new 
preface. Stevenson found this witty satire on the conven- 
tional view of life much to his taste. Mr. Shaw is also 
about to publish a new version of the story in Elizabethan 
blank verse, entitled 7'he Admirable Bashville ; or, Constancy 
Unrewarded, and A Note on Modern Prize-fighting. 


THE agricultural labourer will figure prominently in a 
volume, about to be issued, written by Mr. George Bourne, 
the author of a novel called A Yeur’s Erile. The book is 
entitled 7e Bettesworth Book, and it consists simply of an 
exact record of actual “talks with a Surrey peasant,” the 
peasant being an old man employed by the author for many 
years past as a gardener. Mr. Bourne achieved a consider- 
able degree of intimacy with this peasant, who reveals his 
mind on nature, the weather, employers, animals, social 
customs, &c., &c., with much more freedom than labourers 
are wont to exhibit, except among themselves at the village 
inn. The book is put forward as a sociological document, 


Mr. Jacop A. Ris, author of that powerful and 


suggestive book, How the Other Half Lives, is about to 
publish, through Messrs. Macmillan, 7e Making of an 
American, Mr. Riis is a Dane. Once a starving day- 
labourer, he is now one of the right kind of philanthropists 
in New York. 
































Tukey are discussing in America the desirability of reviving 
literary patronage. “ Were it not better to seek to please a 
wealthy gentleman of taste and culture than a vast rabble 
who demanded so many million pages of writing per annum, 
to supply a mental opiate in the intervals of toiling, eating, 
and sleeping?” ‘The answer to this is that the manu- 
facture of mental opiates for the million is not the whole of 
the literary activity of to-day, and that if the advocate of 
patronage will open his eyes he will see that there is a public 
(far exceeding in enterprise and wealth any conceivable body 
of patrons) who do make honest and aspiring literature 
possible, The ease with which an artiss can get good work 
published and recognised nowadays is ahead of anything 
that was possible in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and his opportunities are slowly but surely widening. 
This is the way of freedom and naturalness. It is odd, too, 
that the writers who clamour for patronage as the remedy 
for the reign of money in the book-market suggest that this 
patronage should be the hobby of millionaires. ‘“ What we 
want is the millionaire turned publisher,” says a Chicago 
novelist and essayist. The artist is to write, and the millionaire 
is to stand the racket in exchange, we suppose, for dedica- 
tions. We see no salvation here. Moreover, the evidence 
that there is a flood of genius dammed up, waiting only the 
turning of a golden key, is scarce and unconvincing. 


ReMINISCENCE and old-tim gossip lend their aromas to 
the September issue of the Anglo-Suzon Review. Mr. 
John Fyvie writes about “The Most Gorgeous Lady 
Blessington” in the comment-cum-quotation style which, 
unless it is done very badly indeed, is always interesting. 
Similarly Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower tells the life-story 
of another grande dame, to wit, Anne Luttrell, Duchess of 
Cumberland, whose unfinished portrait by Gainsborough was 
hardly knowa until Queen Victoria lent it to the Guelph 
Exhibition. Personal recollections of Rubinstein émploy 
the pen of another gossipper, and Sir Algernon West, who is 
a social encyclopedia, strings together his memories of some 
“‘Oelebrated Women of Recent Times.” The flow of old 
memories is continued by Mrs. Amelia Young, who makes a 
volume of The World (1787) give up its quaintnesses, and 
by Mr. Wilfrid Sheridan, who brings forward some unpub- 
lished letters bearing on his ancestor, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. In one of these the traditional “Sherry ” is all 
himself : 

Chancery-lane, nr. Holloway’s, 
Wednesday. 

DEAR Suaw,—lI wish extremely you could call on me at 
the Albany before ten this evening; if not, I will meet you 
here punctually at twelve.—Yours truly, 

R. B. SHERIDAN. 


Alas! this note bears the indorsement of Shaw : 

He did not attend at either place herein mentioned. 
Mem. sent me to Mr. Moore, who, he said, had some money 
for me from him (Sheridan). I mst Mr. Moore and men- 
tioned this. His answer was that he had none, &c. 


Altogether, a good number of the Anylo-Saron, and not 
nearly so wanting ia actuality as we have made it appear, 
for Mr. Jalian Corbett writes on War Correspondence, Mr. 
Frederic J. Crowest on Coronation Music, and Mr. Karl 
Hodgson on Liberalism. 


Srupents of the religious novel—a form of fiction which 
we are told stands next on the rota of popularity—may like 
to make a note of some remarks dropped by Mr. James 
Macarthur, the pleasant literary gossipper of Harper's Weekly 
Mr. Macarthur says : 

Recently I had occasion to remark the distinction which 

Robert Elsmere and John Inglesant gained, in their time, as 
religious novels. I wonder if, half a century hence, they 
will be as entirely forgotten as is Miss Jewsbury’s Zoe, or 
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The Two Lives, which had its little day fifty years ago, and 
long since ceased to be. Zoe was not only the precursor of 
Froude’s Nemesis 0 Fuith, published three years after it in 
1848, but of Robert Elsmere. It is of some importance to 
recall the appearance of this work, for in modern English 
fiction Zoe was the first novel in which the hero’s career is 
made dependent on the victory of modern scepticism over 
ancient and orthodox belief. Like Robert Elsmere, he 
renounces religious orders and hierarchical distinction, and, 
burning with the desire to serve his fellow-men, devotes 
himself to humanise a half-savage people in one of the 
wildest iron districts of South Wales. His unwearied 
efforts are beginning to reap some reward when Mirabeau, 
on the eve of the French Revolution, arrives in England, 
and makes fierce love to the heroine, and a Methodist 
revival also reaches the village in which the hero has been 
labouring. The irony and tragic force of the closing 
chapters are very striking. The career of Miss Jewsbury’s 
hero ends in his being cast forth from the village as an 
emissary of Satan, amid the storm provoked by a rude 
and ignorant Methodist ranter. Although, like Robert 
Elsmere, he also is cut off by premature death, it must be 
said that the close of Zoe is far less commonplace than that 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel. 


Have any of our readers an acquaintance with Zoe ? 


Tue Fortnightly has a good article by Mr. Harold Spender 
on Ravenna. ‘ How lonely she lies to-day! Fringed with 
her melancholy pines, and lulled with no music except the 
croaking of the frogs, there she sinks into silent decay. Her 
streets are grass-grown. Her churches are empty. The 
very tourist shrinks from her depressed hostelries. He tries 
to come for the day and speeds away for the night, frighted 
by some vague rumour of fever, or ignorant of her claims to 
renown. And yet Ravenna took from Rome the fading 
glories of the latter Empire, and was lit for a brief space 
with the glory of that mighty sunset. Here was the twilight 
of the gods.” Mr. Spender is soon standing by Dante’s 
tomb, and walking under the frontage of Theodoric’s palace. 
He does not, of course, forget Byron, but we could wish 
that Byron had enjoyed a more proportionate mention. 
There are not so many things in English poetry better than 
Byron’s “ Ave Maria” stanzasin “ Don Juan.” Some imp of 
darkness or accident made us misquote Byron a fortnight 
ago. We offer his shade the appeasement of this : 


Ave Maria! blessed be the hour! 
The time, the clime, the spot where I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o’er the earth so beautiful and soft, 
While swung the deep bell in the distant tower, 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seem’d stirr’d with prayer. 


Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of prayer! 
Ave Maria! ‘tis the hour of love! 
Ave Maria! may our spirits dare 
Look up to thine and to thy Son’s above! 
Ave Maria! oh, that face so fair! 
Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty dove— 
What though ’tis but a pictured image strike— 
That painting is no idol, ’tis too like. 


Some kinder casuists are pleased to say, 
In nameless print, that I have no devotion; 
But set those persons down with me to pray, 
And you shall see who has the properest notion 
Of getting into Heaven the shortest way ; 
My altars are the mountains and the ocean, 
Earth, air, stars—all that springs from the great Whole, 
Who hath produced, and will receive, the soul. 


Sweet hour of twilight !—in the solitude 
Of the pive forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 

Rooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o’er, 
To where the last Cesarean fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest! which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee 
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It is interesting to have Mr. Spender’s note on the present 
state of the pine forest : 

The pines are not so thick as when Dante walked in the 
Vicole de Poeti, or even when Byron rode out to his daily 
pistol-practice. But there is no danger that the world will 
ever lose these immemorial trees, instinct with a world- 
melancholy, born partly of association and partly of their 
own gaunt mournfulness—lofty trunks, bare up to a great 
height, and then lifting their burdens of stiff fir into the 
blue Italian sky. There is something profoundly mournful 
about these stern sentinels of Ravenna in her decay. They 
are so unlike Italy. They seem to have been left behind 
by that Gothic army of Theodoric that encamped there, to 
keep watch and ward over the bones of all those wandering, 
hapless exiles from the North who have found in Itsly at 
once their paradise and their grave. 


Lovers of Scott will do well to possess themselves of the 
October number of Chambers’s Journal for the sake of Miss 
“ive Blantyre Simpson’s article on “ Last Links with Scott.” 
Some of her facts and stories appeared recently in the British 
Weekly, but others are added, and the whole forms a very 
interesting and touching record of the recollections of the 
little and ever-lessening band of those who remember 
him. Undoubtedly the most striking of these memories 
is Mr. George Croal’s. He distinctly remembers the speech 
in which Sir Walter avowed his authorship of his Waverley 
Novels, and the storm of enthusiasm it aroused. 


Some interesting particulars concerning the proposed 
Victor Hugo Museum in Paris are given by the Vew York 
Times Saturday Review. The Museum will be opened on 
February 26 of next year as part of the centenary 
celebration of Hugo’s birth at 6, Place de Vosges, then 
known as the Place Royal. The prime mover in these 
celebrations is the aged M. Meurice, Hugo’s Boswell, known 
of late to English readers by his presentment of Hugo’s love- 
letters. M. Meurice is over eighty years of age, and he will 
crown Hugo’s and his own careers by giving to the Museum, 
besides a goodly sum of money, a collection of MSS., 
portraits, busts, books, and other Hugoana. Of M. Meurice’s 
unflagging devotion to Hugo’s genius, M. Henry Fouquier 
made eloquent mention recently in the Figaro as follows : 


I cannot imagine a spectacle more moving than that of 
this magnificent old man—for Meurice is over eighty—a 
writer of great merit himself, content still to figure as a 
disciple. He has constituted himself the guardian of the 
fame of Victor Hugo—that master of an entire literary 
generation— a master who seems a god. Yet this god of 
poetry really needs some defence against the disrespect of 
certain writers of our day. It would not be difficult to 
find, with a little research, a certain tiny chapel—so very 
tiny that its officiating pri+sts may appear giants—where 
one of the articles of faith is that there cavnot be found in 
all the works of Hugo one page that is worth the Voiseau Jvre 
of Verlaine’s bel ami, Arthur Rimbaud. . . . This sort of 
disrespect may well be classed as the worst of literary 
snobbishness. 


A Victor Hugo monument is to be unveiled, and the Victor 
Hugo revivals will fill the theatres. 


“NumBer from First to Sixth, according to taste and 
service of audience.” In this note referring to the 
blank left in the last line of each stanza of his new verses, 
“i. | published in the Windsor Mayazine, Mr. Kipling 
confesses the banjo. But the verses are a very good banjo 
libretto, and they will be appreciated by the Mounted 
Infantry : 


I wish my mother could see me now, with a fence-post under 
my arm 

And a kn 

farm 


ife and a spoon in my putties thet I found on a Boer 
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Atop of a sore-backed Argentine with a thirst that you couldn’t 
buy— 
. I used to be in the Hampshires once 
(Glosters, Lincolns, and Rifles once), 
Sussex, Scottish, and Yorkshires once! (ad lib.) 
But now I am M. I.! 

That is what we are known as—that is the name you must call 
If you want officers’ servants, pickets, xn’ ’orse-guards an’ all-— 
Details for buryin’-parties, company cooks, or supply— 
Turn out the chronic Ikonas! Roll up the M. I.! 





I wish my mother could see me now, a-gatherin’ news on 
my own, 
When I ride like a General up to the scrub an’ ride back like 
Tod Sloan— 
Remarkably small on my ’orse’s neck to let the shots go by. 
We used to fancy it risky once 
(Called it a reconnaissance once), 
Under the charge of an crf’cer once, 
But now we are M. I.! 
That is what we are known as—that is the word you must say 
When you want men to be Mausered for one-and-a-penny a day. 
We are no dollar Colonials—we are the ’ome-made supply ; 
Write to the London Ikonas! Ask for the - 





We hear great things of the success of the new art 
magazine, the (onnoisseur, of which Messrs. Sampson Low 
are the English publishers. ‘The October number has a very 
prosperous and inviting appearance. Reproduction of master- 
pieces in colour is apparently to be one of the Connoisseur’s 
strong points, that of Morland’s “ Farmer’s Stable” in the 
National Gallery being admirable. There is also an excel- 
lent facsimile of a colour print by Kunisada, “The 
Travellers,” with a landscape in the background by 
Hiroshige II. In the Sale Room column we have 
an interesting v/la podrida of notes, from which we “lift ” 
the following : 


One of the most curious books that ever was written by 
an adept in the art of unravelling mystery was seen in a 
London sale-room a month or two ago. It sold for ten 
shillings, and was therefore not worth mentioning from a 
merchantable point of view, albeit it was cheap at the 
money. It is known as Hermippus Redivivus; or, The 
Sage’s Triumph over Old Age and the Grave; the author, one 
Hans Heinrich Cohausen, it seems—for no name is given 
on the treatise—a physician born at Heidelsheim in 1665, 
who had the misfortune to die, in spite of his theory, at 
the comparatively early age of eighty-five. Had he not 
been knocked down by a cart at Miinster, he ought to have 
been living sti'l, for the method of prolonging the vigour 
and life of man, as laid down by this sage, makes it as 
certain as anything can do—on paper—that no one who 
follows it can possibly shuffle off this mortal coil in a 
patural way till he is as old as Methuselah. Cohausen, in 
his search for the elixir, had come across an inscription on 
an old monument, which set forth that Lucius Clodius 
Hermippus, whose remains were entombed below, had lived 
to the age of a hundred and fifteen years and five days, 
‘‘anhelitu puerorum”—i.e., by imbibing the breath of 
young boys—and his treatise is written to prove that this 
is no fanciful inscription, but conveys the sober truth. On 
paper, as we have said, he proves his case up to the hilt, 
aud it is a thousand pities that the Miinster vehicle deprived 
him of life just at the very moment when it was beginning 
to become interesting. Hermippus is dead, it is true, and 
he died young; but that was because he did not know 
the whole truth—he was but a pioneer whom an accident 
foiled. 


Tut Rambler rambles this week into a tirade against 
“The Real /ohnm Milfon”—accusing him, of course, of 
treachery, double-dealing, and domestic tyranny. “ All 
through his Life, Self was his God.” After a rapid and 
unsparing summary of Milton’s political and matrimonial 
life, the writer remarks : “‘ He devoted himself to Poetry 
and the dragooning of his Daughters,” and that is all we hear 
of his poetry : 

He died with scarcely a Friend in the World, his natural 
sourness intensified by Poverty, Blindness, and Disease. 
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It is difficult to commiserate him, for, whatever Admiration 
his Poetry may inspire, we cannot forget that he reviled 
his murthered King. He died with querulous Complaints 
about evil Times and evil Tongues, unrepentant of his own 
Wickedness, full of Envy and Malice at the Restoration of 
that national Happiness which his scurvy Soul could not 
share. 
Milton’s is one of those lives which can never be cast into a 
form acceptable to all. He lived in warring times and took 
sides, and his partisanship will always signify, because the 
struggles in which he was engaged will always be deeply 
significant. To this welter of forces in which his memory 
dwells, must be added the incompleteness of his character 
and its harsh and masterful elements. These again will 
always signify, because they share the undying significance 
of marriage. All of which is no endorsement of the 
Rambler’s high jinks in the judgment-seat. 


We have received from Messrs. A. Constable & Co. a set 
of twenty volumes of their new edition of Shakespeare. It 
is well printed on good paper, and each volume contains an 
illustration, printed in colours, by such artists as Mr. Byam 
Shaw, Mr. Leslie Brock, Mr. Jacomb Hood, and others. 
The volumes are to be issued at fortnightly intervals, and 
will be sold separately at half-a-crown each. 


We suppose the juxtaposition of the following para- 
graphs, which appeared in a contemporary, was quite 
accidental : . 

In a glove fight at Fort Erie yesterday, says Reuter’s 
Buffalo correspondent, Jim Ferns knocked out Frank Erne 
in the fifth round. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. have in preparation the first 
volume of the Cloister Library, a new series, which is to 
contain a choice selection of works of a meditative 
character. 


Bibliographical. 


Ir is a little surprising to note in the lists of forthcoming 
books a new study of Walt Whitman. One would have 
thought that the last word had been said concerning that 
strenuous personality. It is only a few years since we had 
—all within the same twelvemonth—the books on Whitman 
by J. A. Symonds, J. Burroughs, and 'T. Donaldson, two of 
which, at least, were worthy of remembrance. Prior to that 
came books on the same topic by R. G. Ingersoll (1894), 
H. L. Traubel (1894), and W. Clarke (1892). Going 
farther back, we come across the volume on Whitman by 
R. Bucke (1883). But the number of such things is legion. 
One of the earliest and one of the fairest estimates of 
Whitman was that which the late Robert Buchanan included 
in his David Gray and Other Essays (1868). “ Artistic 
sympathies,” he then wrote, “ Walt Whitman has none; he 
is that curiously-crying bird—a prophet with no taste. He 
sees vividly, but he is not always so naturally moved to sing 
exquisitely. He has the swagger of the prophet, not the 
sweetness of the musician. Hence all those crude metaphors 
and false notes which must shock artists, those needless 
bestialities which repel prudes, that general want of balance 
and that mental dizziness which astonish most Europeans.” 

Messrs. Ward & Lock have just issued a story by Mr. 
Le Queux called 7'he Temptress, and Mr. Le Queux has 
promptly called attention to the fact that the work is not 
a new one, having been brought out originally in 1895 by 
the Tower Publishing Company. There can be no objection 
to this fact being known, but it is not quite clear that 
Messrs. Ward & Lock were called upon to blazon it forth. 
There is nothing in their edition of the tale which states 
or implies that it isa fresh product of the author’s ingenuity. 
I assume that Mr. Le Queux parted with the copyright of 
the story, and that the Tower Company transferred it to 
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Messrs. Ward & Lock “ for a consideration.” The resuscita- 
tion of The Temptress has led sundry reviewers to deal with 
it as a novelty, but that is nobody’s fault but their own. 
The incident should be of value to young authors, who 
should be careful, when surrendering their copyright, to 
make certain stipulations about the future of their work— 
about the manner and circumstances in which it may be 
reproduced by and by. If literary beginners nowadays 
commit acts of folly, it is not from want of warning and 
exhortation. 

Let us hope the best from Lord Dufferin’s promised 
Introduction to the new edition of the works of Sheridan. 
About those works it is not perhaps possible to say anything 
new, but assuredly Sheridan owes very little to his critics. 
Macaulay was hostile; Mrs. Oliphant was utterly at sea. 
The most sympathetic of his censors was, I take it, Hazlitt ; 
we must remember, too, the essay by Leigh Hunt. One of 
the most competent of the commentators was Mr. Brander 
Matthews, U.S.A., who wrote the biographical sketch for 
the edition of Sheridan’s “ Rivals” and “School for 
Scandal,” American in origin, which Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus sent out in 1885. This edition, by the way, had 
illustrations from the pencils of Mr. E. A. Abbey, Mr. 
C. 8. Reinhart, &c. 

Sir Rennell Rodd’s appointment to Rome has induced a 
few people to remember that he is not only a diplomatist but 
a writer of verses. Asa matter of fact, he has been publish- 
ing rhymes for two decades at least. Since 1881, when he 
issued Songs in the South, he has produced Poems in Many 
Lands (1883), Freda, and Other Poems (1886), The Unknown 
Madonna, and Other Poems (1888), The Vislet Crown and 
Songs of England (1892), and Ballads of the Fleet (1897). 
As Sir Rennell is only forty-three years of age, we may look, 
I dare say, for more such volumes. 

Mr. Horace E. Scudder, who is to give us the authori- 
tative Life of J. R. Lowell, should already be tolerably 
well known to the English public. Messrs. Sampson Low 
published in 1882 his monograph on Noah Webster 
(** American Men of Letters” series) ; and his Childhood in 
Literature and Art (1894) and History of the United States 
of America (1897) have both had English publishers. 
Certain other books of his—such as osfon Town (1881), 
The Bodley Grandchildren (1882), The Bodley Family w 
England (1883), The Viking Bodleys (1884), Stories and 
Romances (1886), Book of Folk Stories (1887), and (reorge 
Washington (1889)—have also had some circulation in this 
country. Mr. Scudder, I may add, anticipated Mr. Herbert 
Paul in entitling a volume of critical essays Men and Letters. 
That was in 1887. 

The latest biography of Wagner is to come to us from 
America, being the work of Mr. W. L. Henderson, who is, 
I believe, a Transatlantic critic of some note. No doubt it 
will show reasons for its existence, but meanwhile we are 
pretty well supplied with Wagner memoirs of one sort or 
another. One of the first was that which the late Dr. 
Hueffer contributed to the ‘“* Great Musicians ” series in 1883. 
Then came a translation of F. Muncken’s book (1891), 
F. Praeger’s recollections of the composer (1892), H. T. 
Finck’s monograph (1893), and H.S. Chamberlain’s work 
(1897), to say nothing of a big biography, from the German, 
now in course of publication. Of Wagner’s correspondence, 
of course, several volumes have been issued. 

The recent revivals of Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.” will no 
doubt help to enlarge the public demand for the volume on 
Henry, “the typical medizval hero,” which Messrs. Putnam 
promise us. Messrs. Benson and Waller have made Henry 
popular in quarters where next to nothing was known of 
him. It is now about twelve years since the Rev. A. J. 
Church wrote for the “ English Men of Action” a sketch 
of the career of Henry. The coming volume will probably 
be a more elaborate performance. 
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Reviews. 


The Old Quest. 


The Hearts of Men. By H. Fielding. . (Hurst & Blackett. 
103. 6d.) 


TuHIs is a book by itself. It is not a great book, nor an 
epoch-making book, nor a book that libraries and clubs will 
buy. -Divines will not use it asa text for sermons, and it 
will not be discussed at dinner-tables to the accompaniment 
of wandering inspections of frocks and stealthy glances at 
the menu. Yet it is, in its way, a rare, an exceptional book. 
It is sincere from cover to cover, the work of a lonely, 
brooding, introspective, but not unhappy man, on whom 
the riddle and mystery of existence has pressed heavily, and 
whose inner life-task hes been to discover what he believes, 
and what is the meaning of the world’s many religions. 
It is the search for a new faith, by a man “who did 
not find it, because he knew not what he sought.” Many 
writers would have cast their reflections into the form of a 
novel, as Mr. James Lane Allen did in 7he Increasing 
Purpose. Mr. Fielding has preferred the directer form of 
veiled autobiography. For that we are grateful. The Boy 
referred to impersonally through these pages is himself ; so 
is the Man. 

We have called 7e Hearts of Men an exceptional book. 
That is so, and only an exceptional nature can produce an 
exceptional book. With this author the child was father to 
the man. As a boy he was of these (unenviable, unhappy 
few !) who take things hardly, who must for ever be asking 
why, who are not content with conventional theories from 
earthy elders, who will not be fobbed off with specious 
explanations. The curious, rebellious mind of this child 
was not quieted by contact with the world, as so often 
happens. The same questionings pursued him as a man, 
and it almost might be said that Providence or Fate worked 
with him, so that he might win through, helped by an 
exceptional environment, to his goal. Not for this seeker 
after God the distracting life of cities, competition, and the 
exhausting struggle to pay the way. His career sent him to 
the East, whence has come “all our light,” the birthplace of 
religions, the home of those whom Max Miiller has called 
“the most spiritual race the world has ever known,” the 
country, conquered and yet in vital matters all unconquered 
by us, where “ they carry their religion about with them,” 
where “ they are proud of it,” where “ they desire all men 
to know it.” There, in a house half-way up a mountain 
side, he lived many years, much alone, with his books, his 
thoughts, and the marvel of the dawn, continualiy asking of 
himself and of nature: “‘ What is the truth of things? what 
do you mean? And I—what do I mean? What is the 
secret of it all ?” 

Old questions! The libraries of the world are dark with 
books that have attempted to answer them. Shall we listen 
to this inquirer for a little ? He comes with good credentials. 
Many quiet lives have profited by his former book, The Soul 
of «a People. That was an attempt to understand a people, 
the Burmese; to understand a religion, that of Buddha. 
But he could not rest in Buddhism, although its rule of Law 
—unalterable, unchangeable—known by the Buddhist “ long 
before our scientific men found it in the stars,” held him 
with a firmer grasp than any other religion. He must 
pursue his Quest. 

It is a simple narrative, the work of one who feels, rather 
than of one who thinks ; mystical if you like, never philo- 
sophical. The sentences are short, the style candid as a 
child’s face. He has nothing new to tell. Who, outside 
science, has? In the course of his inquiry tradition and 
authority are gracefully returned to their graves ; creeds and 
other inventions of subtle minds are gently discarded ; and 
in the hearts of men and women alive to-day, whose personal 
religion, whose daily conduct of life, rises above their creeds, 
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he finds his answer. But his path was long and tortuous. 
Let us follow him a little. 

We pass over his boyhood, and the agony he endured from 
being unable to reconcile the week-day code as shown in 
the daily life of a public school, and the Sunday code as 
taught in chapel and at prayers; we pass the awakening 
that came from reading the Origin of Species and the Descent 
of Man, and come to the man who is, for better or worse, 
committed to his Quest. It will not be denied. He must 
find his way or perish. Surely, he reflects, not an impossible 
task. In this Empire of ours all the great religions are to 
be found. “It is the home of Brahminism, and of the 
mystical forms of Hinduism. ‘There are more Mohamme- 
dans here than under the Sultan of Roum. There are the 
Parsees here, fugitives long ago from Persia cn account of 
their faith, the only sun worshippers who are left. There 
are Jews who came here no one can tell how long ago, there 
are Christians who date back may-be eighteen centuries, 
there are Armenians and Arabs.” 

If anyone want a faith here are enough and to spare. 
‘* Therefore,” thought the boy, who had now become a 
man, ‘‘ I will seek here for what I want. I know what I 
want. I have it clearly before me. I have even written 
it down. It is not as if I was undertaking a blind search 
for something of which I was not sure. These are my 
three essentials; a reasonable theory of the universe, a 
workable and working code of conduct, a promise in the 
after life that gives me something to really desire, to really 
hope for, to be a haven towards which I may steer. I will 
take each subject, each section of a subject, separately and 
readitup. I will read upthese faiths from books, I willstudy 
them as I can from the people, and I will see what they 
are. Surely somewhere can be found what I desire, what 
I desire so greatly to find.” 


He bought shelves of books, and read them intently, hope 
always lurking in the unturned leaves. Books on Hinduism, 
Mobammedanism, Judaism, Parseeism, Confucianism, 
Jainism he read, and on many other strange faiths. But 
most of all he read about Buddhism. Several years of his 
life were thus spent. Then he collected certain ideas from 
various faiths, correlated and compared them ; and, after 
endless labour, he had advanced no farther, we gather, than 
the conception (there the savage and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
join hands) that “ God is the Big Man who causes things.” 
One by one this Solitary rejected the faiths of the world, 
till there were left to him but two—Christianity and 
Buddhism—and these in time went the way of the others. 
He found neither in Christ nor in Buddha the models men 
follow, “because men are sure that, though there be truth 
in their teachings, yet it is not all the truth, though there 
be beauty yet are there other beauties as great, nay greater 
than these.” And so, by slow degrees, always simplifying, 
he began to feel his way towards his goal, getting his first 
glimpse the day he realised that “ God arose, never out of 
reason, always out of instinct.” Finally he turns away 
from the creeds that the spiritual geniuses of the world have 
formulated, puts his books aside, and steps down into the life 
around him, saying: “Man and his necessities are the 
eternal truth, and all his religions are but framed by himself 
to minister to his needs, I will now go to those who know 
because they ‘now, not because they think. My books shall 
be the hearts of men.” 

There Part I. of 7'he Hearts of sen ends. In Part IT. 
he tells how, following this clue, he found the path that led 
to peace. He had learnt “ never to be deceived by theories 
or professions” ; that “ the desire for immortality is one of 
the strongest of all the emotions; but the ideal which the 
theologian offers to the believer to fulfil his desire has no 
attraction. The more it is defined the less anyone wants 
it. . . . Dogmas and creeds are not religion. . . 
Never mind what the creeds say ; watch what the believers 
do. . . . Who are the happy men and women in the world ? 
They are the people who have religion. . . . Religion is 
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not what you say, but what you feel; not what you think, 
but what you do. . . . The creeds are but theories to explain 
religion; . . . No matter where you go, no matter what the 
faith is called, if you have the hearing ear, if your heart is 
in unison with the heart of the world, you will always hear 
the same song. Religion arises from instincts... 
There is no ‘ evidence’ in religion; you either believe it or 
you don’t. . . . he great dvers have always been religious, 
the great thinkersrarely so. . . . The faiths are all brothers, 
all born of the same mystery . . . They all come from that 
fount whence springs the life of the world.” 

Which is to echo St. Paul’s words that the Spirit of God 
dwells in every man, the Spirit of that one “God who is 
above all and through all and in you all.” 

Many are certainly inclining to some such simple faith, 
carrying with it simple rules of conduct. It is the business 
of living in this world, the duty of cheerfulness, the necessity 
of discipline in pleasure as well as in work, with which 
men are at last beginning to concern themselves. Some are 
even beginning to ask whether they desire immortality. In 
the September issue of the For/niyhtly Review, an Oxford 
don, Mr. F. ©. 8. Schiller, prints the following «uestions, 
which have been sent out broadcast by the American branch 
of the Society for Psychical Research : 

I. Would you prefer (a) to live after ‘‘ death,” or (d) 
not ? 

II. (a) If I. (a), do you desire a future life whatever the 
conditions may be ? 

(b) If not, what would have to be its character to 
make the prospect seem tolerable? Would you, 
e.g. be content with a life more or less like your 
present life ? 

(c) Can you say what elements in life (if any) are 
felt by you to ca)l for its perpetuity ? 

III. Can you state why you feel in this way, as regards 
Questions I. and II? 

IV. Do you Now feel the question of a future life to be 
of urgent importance to your mental comfort ? 

V. Have your feelings on Questions I., II., and IV. 
undergone change? If so, when and in what 
ways ? 

VI. (2) Would you like to know for certain about the 
future life, or () would you prefer to leave it a 
matter of faith ? 

A sign of the times. It is the life that tells. Who chooses 
a friend or a clerk for his creed ? It is a man or woman’s 
religion that makes and holds friendships, religion being (it 
is Mr, Fielding’s definition) “ the recognition and cultivation 
of our highest emotions, of our more beautiful instincts, of 
all that we know is best in us.” In the outward expression of 
his own hardly-won inner life man rises above his creed. 
The Newman who lives is not the subtle dialectician of the 
{pologia, but the man who wrote : “ One secret act of self- 
denial, one sacrifice of inclination to duty, is worth all the 
mere good thoughts, warm feelings, passionate prayers, in 
which idle people indulge themselves”; the Paul who 
holds the hearts of men is not the Paul of the “there 
are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial,” but the 
human heart which broke through the fine meshes that the 
intellect had been weaving in that great outburst : “ Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity....” 


A Great Surgeon. 
Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget. Edited by Stephen 
Paget, One of His Sons. (Longmans. 12s, 6d.) 
[v has been said that the worst biographer, and a great 
enemy of sound biography, is the Widow. We do not think 


that such an indictment can be brought against the Son. 
Asa rule, we find sons’ biographies of their fathers good 
They may err, as this and most biographies do, 
but they are not seldom frank and 


reading. 
in being too long ; 
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manly. The life-stories of Sir John Millais and Archbishop 
Benson, as written by their sons, have these qualities, and 
the book before us is another example of a just biography 
by ason. Mr. Stephen Paget has in his father a subject 
which warrants, and demands, eulogy. Sir James Paget was 
a very fine man, who rose in life by unceasing effort yet 
with an unfailing natural dignity and humility. Thus he 
excites two kinds of admiration. Yet there is a carefulness 
and a studious quietude in all Mr. Stephen Paget’s praise of 
his father which are grateful to the reader. Not only 
there is the book good. Mr. Paget has an instinct for 


biography. He understands the charm of detail and of 
interiors. This is how he pictures his father working of 


an evening in his great house in Harewood Place, where he 
lived and gave consultations for thirty-six years : 


He usually came in about five, for tea and letters. 
Dinner was a very plain meal, soon over; a Spartan sort 
of dessert was put out upstairs; he fetched his books and 
papers from his study, unlocked bis desk, and set to work, 
at a narrow segment of the table that we ali used. Two 
feet and a half was enough for his desk, his letters, and 
his glass of wine; and always, year in and out, he sat at 
the same point of the table’s compass, and made the least 
possible space do for everything. He began work at once, 
took his wine and his tea while he wrote; heard and 
praised the music, but did not stop writing for it; at 
ten read prayers, then wrote till twelve, and sent his first 
batch of letters to the post; then wrote again, or read 
pathology or surgery till one or two in the morning. Of 
all memories of Harewood Place, the most vivid is of him 
sitting at his own small share of the big round table at 
his desk; and we knew the moment when he signed a 
letter, and the etching sound of his pen changed to a 
swishing sound as he wrote his name. 


Again, we wish to know the manner of a great London 
physician to his patients. It is one of the things that is 
asked and discussed in regard to every doctor. Mr. Paget 
does not fail us : 

His manner toward new patients was rather formal; it 
was an ordeal for some of them to consult him. He used 
to stand while he spoke to his patients, and was sparing 
of his words, but careful to write or talk fully and 
precisely to the medical man who had advised or brought 
the patient to consult him. With those patients who 
talked much he was silent; he said it was the quickest 
way in the end; and he was fond of trying in how few 
words he could write or say a thing. Once he was 
challenged to a sort of contest ia brevity, and accepted 
the challenge. His adversary was a Yorkshireman, who 
came into his consulting-room and merely thrust out his 
lip, saying, ‘‘What’s that?” ‘“That’s cancer,” he 
answered, ‘And what's to be done with it?” ‘Cut 
it out.” ‘‘What’s your fee?’’ ‘Two guineas.’”’ ‘‘ You 
must make a deal of money at that rate.” And there the 
consultation ended. He saved his words to save time 
and because it amused him to save them, and not from 
any love of talxing in oracles. To be brief was to be 
wise, to be epigrammatic was to be clever; and his 
constant word of praise was ‘‘ wise.” 


We have plunged in medias res, and it is not our purpose 
to trace Paget’s long career from the year 1830, when he was 
apprenticed to a doctor in Yarmouth, his native town, to 
his death less than two years ago. It is a record of 
strenuous toil, slowly but at last richly rewarded. In the 
autobiographical memoir which he left, and which is the 
basis of this biography, he wrote: “If I had died before I 
was forty-seven I should have left my wife and children in 
extreme poverty. . . If I had died or had become 
unfit for hard work before I was sixty, they would have 
been very poor.” This is the statement of a great West 
End surgeon who rose to the height of his fame and to the 
proverbial £10,000 a-year when most men are beginning to 
slacken in the struggle. Honour retarded his acquisition 
of honours, for during years of his early career he was 
joining with his brothers in the discharge of debts incurred 
by his father, whose good fortune had ebbed in late life 
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leaving him poor, but blameless in the eyes of a censorious 
world. 

Sir James Paget, like Dr. W. B. Richardson, has a 
good word for the old apprenticeship system, whereby 
a student learned at the outset of his career a great 
deal of miscellaneous medical knowledge and many points 
of practice. His early studies were continued at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, but under conditions very different 
from those of to-day. He crept slowly from one little 
success or appointment to another, and in his first year dis- 
covered, without getting much credit for it, the parasite 
Trichnia spiralis, At twenty-two, being only a little way 
advanced in his profession, and quite without prospects, 
Paget became engaged to be married. This indiscretion was 
the happiest event of his life, “the beginning of an engagement 
which for nearly eight years gave me help and hope enough 
to make even the heaviest work seem light, and then ended 
in a marriage blest with constancy of perfect mutual 
love not once disturbed. No human wisdom could have 
devised a step so wise as was this rash engagement.” What 
his work was in quantity and effort may be gathered from 
the pages of his own memoir. It included every kind 
of task, even teaching and medical journalism and the 
cataloguing of the collection in the Royal College of 
Surgeons Museum. A glimpse of his thoroughness and 
scientific methods is given in regard to this catalogue, 
which occupied much of his time for seven years : 


I described every specimen as I saw it standing or lying 
before me; nothing was to be told but what could be then 
and there seen; nothing that could be only imagined or 
remembered ; there was to be mere translation from eyes 
to hand. And I venture to say that in tasks of scientific 
description no other method than this, where it is possible, 
should be trusted. 


The work seemed arid enough, but Paget’s mental fibre was 
of the best, and the long years of waiting, on an income 
averaging £170 a year, were lived by him in consistent 
effort and fidelity to his career. His tasks were so long and 
hard that “ nothing in after life could seem laborious.” 

It was as a consulting surgeon and pathologist, and as a 
lecturer on pathology, that Paget gained wealth and fame. 
In practice, says his son, “his highest excellence was 
not in operating, but in his calculation of all the complex 
forces at work on a patient—heredity, temperament, habits, 
previous illnesses; in his insight into the variations and 
abnormalities of disease ; and in his pathological knowledge 
or the characters, tendencies, and developments of surgical 
diseases.” With the highest medical and surgical sagacity 
went a rare talent in exposition. Paget was an orator, 
if into that word «you read the severe dominance of 
matter over mere eloquence, and of serious purpose over 
verbal art. The many extracts from his addresses which 
Mr. Stephen Paget quotes prove that he was a master of the 
kind of oratory which could alone serve him and his hearers. 
We wish space permitted us to copy a good miny of 
these passages. The following words from a lecture on 
Degeneration are specially worth quoting, because they deal 
with a subject on which he meditated much in relation to 
himself : 


To degenerate and die is as normal as to be developed 
and live; the expansion of growth and the full strength 
of manhood are not more natural than the decay and 
feebleness of a timely old age; not more natural, because 
not more in accordance with constant laws as observed in 
ordinary conditions. As the development of the whole 
being, and of every element of its tissues, is according to 
certain laws, so is the whole process regulated, by which all 
that have life will, as of its own workings, cease to live. The 
definition of life that Bichat gave is, in this view, as untrue 
as it is illogical. Life is so far from being ‘‘ the sum of the 
functions that resist death,” that it is a constant part of 
the history of life that its exercise leads naturally to decay, 
and through decay to death. 
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Compare these words, delivered during his thirties before 
the Royal College of Surgeons—where some of his seniors 
were vexed to sit under “a mere boy”—with what he 
wrote to Sir Henry Acland as late as 186 : 

I am, thank God, well, and may have been refreshed, in 
some measure, by my holiday. But I am growing very 
old, and as I watch the changes that old age brings, | 
constantly feel sure that they are such as one should be 
thankful for—including as they do the consciousness that 
the ‘‘ time draweth near,’ and that, in the short time that 
may remain, there is very little claim or need for the work 
that almost wholly occupied one’s earlier days; and that 
one’s mind is wholly unfit for the study of such subjects as 
used to be one’s delight and seemed to be one’s duty ; and 
that thus and by various other means one is being taught 
how best to use the time thus mercifully granted, and, as 
it were, divinely set apart and exactly fitted for its best 
use. 

Thus becomingly did a well-knit, ordered and richly 
stored life draw to its close. We have not named a tenth 
of his occupations and triumphs. His friendships might 
have detained us. He bore the pall at Tennyson’s funeral. 
We find him at the Grillion Club, sitting between Gladstone 
and Matthew Arnold. George Eliot writes to him about 
medical points for her stories. Browning and Romanes are 
his guests at Harewood Place, where Paget’s firm, fine face 
lights up as Browning tells a story of a girl in their Italian 
lodgings who regularly stole their tea, which they bore with, 
but were angry when their candles went too, yet were molli- 
fied when they found out that she stole the candles to burn 
before a little shrine in expiation of her thefts from the tea- 
caddy. Well born in the best sense, as he tells us, well 
nurtured and companioned in his home, early married, 
faithful to himself and to his profession, Sir James Paget 
rose by the sheer headway of his character, without pushing 
or advertisement, until in the fulness of time he became a 
spectacle of all that is dignified and highly trained in man. 

Millais painted his portrait. Photography has perpetuated 
his kind yet firm features, and his mild yet lofty looks. 
When he stood under Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait 
of Hunterat the Royal College of Surgeons, to deliver the 
Hunterian Oration before an audience which included the 
Prince of Wales, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, Dean 
Stanley, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Tyndall, and many other dis- 
tinguished men, one feels that he must have earned from 
them all the judgment which Gladstone expressed after- 
wards, when he divided mankind into two sets—the happy 
few who heard that oration and the to-be-pitied many who 
did not. 


Good Art Criticism. 


The Study and Criticism of Italian Art. 
Berenson. (Bell. 10s. 6d.) 


A HANDSOME book and one all alive is Mr. Berenson’s latest 
addition to the several volumes that bear his name. Vitality, 
indeed, is its most penetrating quality; vitality of style, 
vitality of content—and this in an age when Swinburne’s 
“apes of the Dead Sea” are nowhere more active than 
in the field of art-writing. Mr. Berenson goes forward with 
a stride, an ease, a certainty that, translated into terms of 
paint, would stamp him one of the masters; and his 
thoroughness is that of a German who has learnt to think 
in English. 

Mr. Berenson is always instructive, but with erudition he 
combines a rare gift for speculation of the right sort. His 
Vausart in the Light of Recent Publications, for instance, 
saves us any amount of trouble by establishing quite clearly 
how much and how little the Tuscan Boswell owed to his 
predecessors. Vasari was not the first writer to collect 
personal paragraphs about his beloved Florentines, but he 
was the first of any moment. The “Anonimo Maglia- 
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becchiano,” an industrious but flat-footed compiler, Antonio 
Billi, who preceded him, are so lucidly explained that, 
except for professional purposes, we feel nothing could 
induce us to examine a body of material so inferior to the 
structure quarried from it by Vasari. The Tuscan was an 
artist ; his predecessors were not. They did good service, 
however, in preparing the way and furnishing matter for 
those indispensable “ Vite.” 

Mr. Berenson, we make bold to say, is at his best in the 
paper on “ Amico di Sandro.” Like the late Dr. Owen, he 
constructs the entire animal out of some fossilised remains. 
In other words, he has found a new master, and, too, a very 
necessary one. ‘* There exists a group of Florentine pictures 
. . . Which at present pass under the names of Filippo 
Lippi, Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, and Filippino Lippi”—this 
group is evidently the work of someone else. Mr. Berenson’s 
task is, primarily, to prove it homogeneous ; secondly, to find 
the homo. ‘This he does so convincingly that one of our 
most haunting doubts is gradually dissolved. In the royal 
apartments of the Pitti Palace, opposite the “ Pallas” dis- 
covered by Mr. Spence, hangs a circular Madonna put up 
by the curator. Mr. Cornish describes his “find” as a 
Botticelli: arguing that there is nobody else to whom it 
can reasonably be ascribed. This Madonna is Botticelliesque, 
buat inferior in quality tothe real thing. It is second-rate, 
and might well be the work of one of Sandro’s followers : 
indeed, of the very person, who, on similar grounds, Mr. 
Berenson christens “Amico di Sandro.” We have not 
examined this piece with any minuteness, but, so far as we 
recollect, it bears much the same relation to a representative 
Botticelli that the Naples “Virgin and Child with Two 
Angels” does to the Chigi Madonna. 

The speculative work to which we have just alluded is 
brilliantly carried out ; no strain is put upon the intelligence 
—indeed, we turn from “ Amico di Sandro,” feeling more 
than anything the moderation with which his claims are 
urged. The like spirit infuses a highly exciting paper on 
“Certain Copies after Lost Originals by Giorgione.” Not 
so very long ago Mr. Herbert Cook treated the same subject ; 
but here Giorgione was lurking behind every tree. Mr. Cook 
was so anxious that no possible example should escape that 
he committed excesses. Mr. Berenson is content with a 
smaller haul, and never too eager to saddle his hero with 
the work of a lesser hand. He also, it is interesting to read, 
plumps for the Hampton Court “Shepherd Boy.” Mr. Cook 
quite spoiled the case for the prosecution by a somewhat 
shaky ascription to Torbido, and by an enthusiastic accept- 
ance of work much inferior to the “Shepherd Boy” ; also 
by neglecting the morphological evidence which Mr. Berenson 
uses to such advantage. __ 

In conclusion, we must call the reader’s attention to some 
very excellent, if less mature, work on Correggio ; to a paper 
dealing with the earlier Venetian masters as exemplified by 
the exhibition held some years ago at the New Gallery ; and 
to a very suggestive note on the actual images seen in the 
“mind’s eye” of Dante. The “ Perugini,” on p. 11, is a 
misprint for “ Peragino””—nor would Charles Dickens's son- 
in-law have it otherwise. ‘The book is illustrated with many 
pertinent reproductions. 


Our Own Times. 


Modern Hterope: 1815—1899, By W. Alison Phillips. 


(Rivingtons.) 


Tuts is an excellent book, which should certainly be in 
every newspaper office. In the space of 600 pages Mr. 
Phillips contrives to give a connected and readable history 
of Europe from the Battle of Waterloo down to the out- 
break of the Boer War; and when we consider that this 
period includes the revolutionary upheavings of 1848, the 
Crimean, Franco-Austrian, Austro-Prussian, Franco-Prus- 
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sian, and Russo-Turkish wars, together with the founding 
of two new Great Powers in the Kingdom of Italy and the 
Empire of Germany, the task may well seem Herculean. In 
order to effect it, Mr. Phillips has to cut all descriptions of 
campaigns, and, in fact, of all military affairs, as short as 
possible ; but perhaps this is no great loss. With the increas- 
ing complications of the military art, it may be doubted 
whether long descriptions of strategy and tactics such as 
Kinglake attempted in his Crimea have much permanent . 
value. 

The story that Mr. Phillips has to tell may serve to 
remind us how quickly events once familiar are receding 
from us. Toa generation which has seen Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bulgarian atrocity agitation and its faint recrudescence over 
the Armenian massacres, it seems odd to hear that the inde- 
pendence of the Greece which has been so long the spoiled 
child of Europe was not accomplished without barbarities 
to which the Bulgarian and Armenian horrors are as 
feathers : 


The Greek clergy [says Mr. Phillips, in describing the 
insurrection of 1821], headed by Archbishop Germanos of 
Patras, took the lead in proclaiming a war against the 
infidel; and the Mussulmans of the Morea, taken by sur- 
prise, had no time in which to organise resistance. At the 
outburst of the revolt these numbered some 25,000 souls ; 
within six weeks none survived save the remnant which 
had escaped into the fortified towns. These, too, as one by 
one the strong places were starved into submission, were 
massacred with every aggravation of barbarity. The 
storming of Tripolitza_ followed by the deliberate slaughter 
in cold blood of 2,000 Mussulman prisoners of all ages and 
sexes, completed the first chapter in the history of the 
revolt. 


When we consider that during the last Greco - Turkish 
war neither side had anything to complain of in the treat- 
ment of wounded or prisoners, we may flatter ourselves that 
public opinion in Europe has made some ethical advance 
in at least one particular. 

Whether it has done so in others is more open to doubt. 
Metternich is compared by Mr. Phitlips to Mephistopheles 
as being the very spirit of unbelief ; yet it is difficult to 
say that in point of public faith we have gone far forward 
since his time. Nothing is more striking in this history 
than the cynical way in which European statesmen—honour- 
able men as they no doubt are in private life—yet break 
their most solemn public engagements when once they have 
fulfilled their purpose. Russia, Mr. Phillips tells us, entered 
into the Black Sea Treaty of 1856 with the deliberate 
intention of repudiating it at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, an opportunity which duly occurred during the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. But in doing so she very 
well knew what she was about, for the liberty to denounce 
it was the price, according to Mr. Phillips, with which 
Bismarck had purchased Russia’s neutrality, and even in 
certain circumstances her active aid against France as far 
back as 1867. We all remember “the traitor stab” that 
France dealt Italy when she stipulated for the cession of 
Nice and Savoy as the price of her help against Austria, 
but that was at least fair bargaining. But what shall we 
say of the treachery with which both France and Prussia 
plotted against Europe in the secret treaty for the partition 
of Belgium and Luxemburg, which was, fortunately, never 
carried into effect? Even Italy, it is said, in spite of the 
assistance she received from Prussia in achieving her own 
independence, was willing to throw in her lot with France in 
1870 on certain terms, and the only thing that prevented this 
was the dallying of Napoleon III. with the offer until it was 
too late. The diplomatists and statesmen of Europe appear 
in Mr. Phillips’s book as a set of cardsharpers apparently 
playing an open and honourable game, while secretly each 
one is scheming to obtain some unfair advantage from his 
neighbours. 
Mr. Phillips does not conceal his own political bias, 
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although he seldom allows it to interfere with his impar- 
tiality. He is possibly right when he argues in more than 
one passage that England has done herself harm rather than 
good by the efforts she has made to check the expansion of 
Russia in Europe, inasmuch as she has thereby compelled 
the Czar to seek increase of territory in Asia. Setting aside 
the question whether policy has really much to do with the 
territorial expansion of nations, it seems to us that Mr. 
Phillips’s contention will only hold good if Russia is really 
plotting the eventual conquest of India, a contingency which 
only time can make certain. The Crimean War is now 
generally admitted by both political parties in England to 
have been a mistake, and it certainly seems curious that if 
Russia’s eventual aim be India she did not make further 
efforts to achieve it when we were in the throes of the Great 
Mutiny. For the rest, Mr. Phillips passes over in silence 
the abandonment of the Soudan under Mr. Gladstone—a 
fault which he may perhaps consider wiped out by the 
subsequent reconquest by Lord Kitchener; and, although 
he goes at some length into the partition of Africa, omits 
all reference to the surrender at Majuba. It is curious to 
be reminded by him that the idea of a Franco-Russian 
alliance is as old as the Treaty of Tilsit, and was declared 
by Lamartine to be “the cry of nature, the revelation of 
geography, the alliance of war, the balance of peace.” He 
thinks that it only fell into abeyance through the abhorrence 
felt by the French democracy at the crushing of Poland 
by Russia, and later by the apparent instability of 
Republican government in France. In this, too, he may 
be right. 

Almost the only protest that we should care to make 
against Mr. Phillips’s dicta on such questions is the pro- 
position which he advances very early in the book, that “in 
the national as in the constitutional movements of the age 
the motive power will always be found to be the pressure of 
material needs or interests.” This theory, wherein appears 
the leaven of the old Utilitarian philosophy, is, in fact, dis- 
proved by nearly every page of his book. It was certainly 
the pressure of no material need or interest that induced 
Europe to play the fairy godmother part in the estab- 
lishment of an independent Greece and an independent 
Italy. Nor was it material need, or, apparently, anything 
but jealousy of the rising power of Prussia, which caused 
all France in 1870 to egg the Emperor on to war. Even 
the aggressions of Russia on Turkey, resulting as they have 
done in the creation of a belt of autonomous Christian 
States between her and her supposed goal of Constantinople, 
do not here appear to have been dictated by the greed for 
territory. Rather, does Mr. Phillips say, their origin is to 
be sought in the mystical ideas of Alexander I., who 
thought himself called by heaven to be the champion of 
Christendom, and to the impress which that policy, once 
seriously taken up, has left upon the still doubtful character 
of the Russian bureaucracy. If there is a lesson to be 
learnt from Mr. Phillips’s history, it is that sentiment, and 
not reason, more than ever rules the world. 

It only remains to say that three maps, a very full 
bibliography, and a sufficient index make the book as 
valuable for reference as it is pleasant to read. 


Good Sense and Observation. 


A Motley Crew : Reminiscences, Observations, and Attempts 
at Play-Writing. By Mrs. G. W. Steevens. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.) 

I only publish this Motley Crew because it was the wish 
of one whose word to me was—and is—law that it should 
be done. 

Should any part of the volume attain any measure of 
success, it would encourage me to go on, so let the critic 
and public: beware. 


By all means let Mrs. Steevens go on; in its way her 
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book is entertaining. There is in it a brisk good sense, 
touched with a feeling of all the pity and difficulties of life, 
which goes home to the reader. We do not wonder that 
the late Mr. G. W. Steevens urged his wife to publish these 
sketches. The “Sketch in Five Phases” with which the 
book opens has for its theme a marriage like that in 
** Locksley Hall”—“ Thou art mated to a clod”; only 
the results are painted in darker colours. As for the telling, 
it is not a bit dramatic, but simply narrative and comment 
into which a slow biblical simplicity and remoteness have 
crept. Good, too, in the same style is “ Fell by the Way” 
—a young man’s error. In all,we find observation and keen 
human sympathy. The essay on “ Charities and Charity,” 
reprinted from the /’all Mall C'azette, is the straight talking 
of a woman of clever practical benevolence and quick wits. 
Best of all we like “ The Opinions of an Old Lady.” The 
old lady is Mrs. Oliphant, and the paper is a gay little 
record of her wise prattle about life, young women, and 
books, during a country visit. On a wet day her hostess 
said to her in the library: “ I hope, dear madam, that you 
find something you can read” : 


She sniffed again, more decidedly this time, and drew 
her lips together, making what, if I had not so much 
respect for her, I should call a moue. ‘‘I can read them, 
my dear,” she said, ‘‘ I have a robust appetite. Ican read 
the Family Herald, which my maid takes in regularly. 
They are a sort of bane and antidote; the Family Herald 
all victim and fine manners, the new literature the reverse. 
I think I prefer Lady Angelina, or even the angelic 
governess who triumphs over every temptation, to the 
flushed and walloping young woman of the others; but 
you know I am old-fashioned. I begin to lose myself in 
the sound, and don’t know which is which—Keynotes, or 
Discords, or Eclogues, or Spasms—they are all in the same 
tone. The women are a trifle more indecent than the 
young men, but neither the one nor the other, as far as 
I can see, are acquainted with anything better in life than 
those beings whom in my time we called by disagreeable 
names, and desired to hear of as little as possible.” 

‘‘It is the reign of realism,” said I. ‘‘They all wish 
to depict things as they see them.” 

‘‘The reign of fiddlesticks !” cried my Old Lady. 


The whole thing is airy, inconsequential, and wise—the 
pleasantest scourging and forgiving of the New Woman by 
the Old Lady : 


‘‘There is that poor lady of the //eavenly Twins,’”’ she 
said. . . . ‘*The best character in that book is the wicked 
husband who keeps kis word like a man and a gentleman, 
which is a great deal more than the woman does. It is 
perhaps the danger with us old people that we get too 
tolerant. A great many of the people who are dear to me 
do very wrong things, but it makes no difference in my 
feeling towards them. It is not what one calls forgiving. 
I think sometimes that it makes me understand how at 
the last——” 

She looked away over the valley, and said no more; 
until after a minute or two her voice, which had become 
a little husky, came out quite clearly: ‘‘I like that house 
among the trees—where you see the roofs only—no, not 
the otbers that stand up and grin at you across the 
coombe—the one with the roofs.” 


She talked of Gyp. ‘‘I was passing through her district 
once, and I had the greatest mind in the world to call upon 
her and say, ‘My dear, you are delightful; you are the 
gayest, the wittiest, the most enchanting creature ; but why, 
oh! why will you always gather that handful of nastiness 
and fling it in our faces at the end? And there is no need 
for it ; and it’s not your forte at all.’” 

The Old Lady’s final departure in a cab by which she 
had forestalled the carriage and luggage cart ordered for 
her is quiet humour that we like. By all means—by all 
manner of means—let Mrs. Steevens go on giving us her 
observations in such forms as these. 








Other New Books. 
UNsTORIED IN History. By GABRIELLE FESTING. 


J 


The epithet, “some famous women,” seems at first sight 
rather in conflict with the title of this book, l’nsforied in 
History : Portraits of Some Fumous Women of the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th Centuries. But the meaning is that they were 
women in their way illustrious, who yet make no figure in 
formal history—and indeed are most of them without any 
conspicuous biography, if they have found a biographer at 
all, as is not always the case. ‘Truth to say, some of them 
seem hardly fit subjects for the adjective “famous,” being 
but very minor and inconspicuous personages in themselves, 
apart from the chance absence of literary conspicuousness. 
But it is an interesting book, just the thing which women in 
general do well, and better than men. ‘These vivid glimpses 
into the feminine domesticities of bygone days, drawn from 
contemporary letters and records, as they appeal to a woman’s 
understanding sympathy, exactly suit the woman's touch— 
light, discursive, and kindly. A man’s hand would crush in 


the handling these old scented robes of dead ladies. Here 
you may read how the “heying and frisking” of Queen 


Bess's giddy-pated maids of honour did greatly incommode 
of nights reverend diplomatists, one of whom retaliated by 
parading the ladies’ dormitory in night-shirt and spectacles, 
declaiming Latin verses. Or how another lady stung all 
her fellows to bitter envy by attending a royal birthday-ball 
in a three-hundred-pound dress. Is it possible that these 
flattering moths have passed to the same dread Assize as 
Elizabeth, Agrippina, and Semiramis? They, with their 
gossamer ambitions and little scented passions? It is a 
book you will read to the last word, and thank the writer. 
James Nisbet. 6s ) 


Aw Iseutt Ipys.., AND OTHER PoEMS 
By G. Constant LOUNSBERRY. 


The title of this little volume does not stir us with any 
great promise of originality, and as the title are the contents, 
Polished, cultivated, supple verse, in the strict mode of the 
day; a pleasant music, languorous and thin; derivative 
“ae and derivative diction, such as we have encountered 
in a dozen similar little books of verse; and under it all— 
nothing to say. .Mr. Lounsberry (if we may at a venture so 
interpret the epicene name on the title-page) is best in 
descriptive passages, as most of this class of merely com- 
petent verse-makers are ; though it cannot be said that even 
these passages have any touch of magic, or originality of 
idea, ‘lhe “Ode to Bacchus” may yield an example : 


Born and re-born, now sorrowful, now glad, 
Through change eternal rising from the sea, 

His are the tides that pulse, now slow, now mad, 
Within the blood of man and beast and tree ; 
His is the grape, a globe of fire and dew, 

Dusky as night, like day shot through with fire, 
An amber bead of sunshine and of rain ; 

To solace woe, for those who rightly sue, 

And drown despair or kindle dead desire, 

On to the mountains, h»il him from the main ! 


Ye maids of Thebes, ye mothers, hurry hence, 
For madness mingles with the midnight air. 
The liberator Bacchus! whither, whence ? 
Then follow, follow, track him to his lair. 
Unbind your tresses, let your fillets fall, 

And seize ye each a thyrsus sharp and sweet, 
Forget not then to draw the dappled fawn 
About your foam-white shoulders as ye call, 
Evi, Bacchus! hurry we to greet 

Lhe God before the sky is strewn with dawn. 


That is good craftsmanship: but the phrases constantly 
suggest the model, not one has taken fire from its own 
motion, or draws its juices (so to speak) from the intensity 
3s. 6d. net.) 


of the life underneath. (John Lane. 
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Sea AND Coast FISHING. By F. G. AFLALO. 


We have read this work with a concern which is due to 
our respect for its subject; but we cannot say that Mr. 
Aflalo has quite risen to the occasion. He has what a 
Scots reviewer once called “fatal facility.” Of this let 
us give an instance : 

I have lately come across several quite excellent sea-rods 
of various price and pattern, among the best being one 
supplied to me by Messrs. Allcock, of Redditch, of sectional 
cane, and with some cork in the butt. The fittings are in 
white metal, with a pin arrangement in the ferrules. The 
large rubber button or knob on the end of the butt is 
a great comfort when playing large fish, and the rod is, 
moreover, in two jomts only—an advantage, I find, when 
putting it together in a boat. In putting a rod together 
on a bank, or even on a pier, the extra joint does not 
mutter, and a three-joint rod has its advantages in packing 
smaller, as each of the three need be but a third the total 
length, instead of, as in the other case, one-half. 


This, no doubt, is eloquent; but it is a very long way of 
saying that a third is shorter than a half. Besides, Mr. 
Aflalo, if really he were a skilled fisherman, would not have 
waited until he was in the boat before putting his rod up. 
He would have put it up before he embarked. There are 
many other passages in this work which annoy us from the 
same cause—many passages, that is to say, in which Mr. 
Aflalo, assuming that all his readers are ignorant of his 
subject, goes prattling on in a manner which affirms great 
knowledge, whilst, as a matter of fact, he is writing about 
nothing of any importance at all. The illustrations, also, 
are exasperating. On page 82, for example, we find a 
picture very badly reproduced and under it this legend : 
Showing the ‘‘ Bates” Sea Reel (Carter’s), Bernard’s 
new form of Landing Net, a sectional Cane Rod by 
Allcock, and a Paternoster by Farlow. 


This is very impressive to the untutored mind ; the trouble 
is that the advertisement which it gives to Carter, Bernard, 
Allcock, and Farlow is of absolutely no use, as the rod, the 
landing-net, and the Paternoster are quite indistinguishable 
in the picture from any others which Mr. Aflalo might 
have chosen for reproduction. In the text there are many 
signs that our industrious bookmaker pretends the virtue of 
knowledge when he has it not. It is not a good book; 
but we do not know of any on the same subject which 
is not just as bad. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


The one drawback to Mr. E. T, Cook’s Popular Handbook 
lo the National Gallery has been its bulk. It was not for 
the pocket. Messrs. Macmillan have now issued the work 
in two thin-paper volumes in red leather. In this form the 
book may be easily taken to the National Gallery in the 
pocket. There has been much rearrangement of the pictures 
since the first edition was published, and of all alterations 
and additions Mr. Cook takes count. He has also introduced 
many fresh notes. 

The Story of Fish Life, by Mr. W. P. Pycrafs (1s.), is 
added to Messrs. Newnes’s “ Useful Stories” series. Mr. 
Pycraft has caught the spirit of this admirable series, and 
his chapters on “ How Fishes Breathe,” *‘ Fish Liveries, and 
Why they are Worn,” and “ Courtship and Nursery Duties ” 
are especially interesting. 

Hands, and How to Read Them; a Popular Cuide to 
Pulmistry, by E. René (Pearson, Is.), is as convincing or 
unconvincing as you please. All we can say is, that it is a 
taking little book, well printed, well illustrated, and big 
with suggestion. 

Messrs. Macmillan begin this week an edition of the 
novels of Thackeray at 3s. 6d. per volume. The first volume 
is Vanity Fair, with Thackeray’s illustrations. The volame 
is excellent in form and size, and those who know and appre- 
ciate Messrs. Macmillan’s edition of the non-copyright novels 
of Dickens will be glad to have their Thackeray. 
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Fiction. 


New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. 
(Constable. 6s.) 


Mr. HEWLETT?’s new book offers his admirers what might 
be called homeopathic doses of the usual mixture : six short 
stories of medizval life strung together on a very slender 
thread of narrative. It marks no advance in his art tech- 
nically ; it is less interesting and piquant than the Litéle 
Novels of Italy ; but many persons, we imagine, will find-it 
easier reading than Richard Yea and Nay, although that 
work far excelled it in nervous force and lofty purpose. 
Whatever one may say about the artistic success of Richard’s 
history, there is no question but that Mr. Hewlett set himself 
a great task, and endeavoured with all his might to carry it 
out. Here he has taken his obligations more lightly. 

The stories are of the expected kind. Love is the motive 
of all save one, which tells, without much verisimilitude, of 
the abduction of a boy by the Jews. Two of the others 
turn upon those incredible exchanges of costume between 
youths and maidens which ought by this time to be ruled 
out of fiction by conscientious writers; in one of them, 
“The Cast of the Apple,” the same device (a commonplace, 
it is true) being employed to determine sex as that which 
the Widow used with the petticoated Huckleberry Finn 
—if Mr. Hewlett will excuse a comparison with aught so 
modern. The remaining three stories treat of the heroic 
chastity of a noble lady assailed by King Edward III. ; of the 
tragedy following upon the seduction by one brother of the 
beloved of another (vitiated to the reader by the glaring 
unlikelihood—nay, impossibility—of Matteo having an 
illegitimate child without all Milan knowing not only of 
it, but of its father): and of an old hermit’s desperate 
endeavour to conquer his desire for a young girl, and of the 
winning of a soul from the powers of evil. In this last 
story Mr. Hewlett’s weakness is displayed: he can take his 
place with the best in a gay, romantic conde; his tales of 
dashing youths and lovely maidens go with a superb lilt ; 
he has a gusto, a joy in his work which make him for a 
while a bracing companion; but the history of a soul’s 
progress to spiritual peace is outside his field. He can 
record it, but his heart is elsewhere ; we are not impressed. 

After the stories themselves comes the question of setting. 
Mr. Hewlett, we are afraid, would have some difficulty in 
rebutting the charge of perfunctoriness in this matter. It 
is not enough in styling a book “ New Canterbury Tales” 
to collect half-a-dozen stories from one’s recent output, and 
allege that they were told on the Pilgrims’ Way, in the 
fifteenth century, of a company of travellers, Chaucer, if 
we may be permitted to mention his name in this connexion, 
gave to his stories and their narrators a convincing unity. 
Mr. Hewlett apportions them with no inevitableness. In 
fact, we get the impression that the whole Canterbury 
Tale machinery was an afterthought, and that it has 
bored Mr. Hewlett not a little. We never remember to 
have read anything by a capable literary man, master of 
literary artifice, so half-hearted and unpersuasive as these 
connecting passages. 


The Giant’s Gate: A Story of «a Great Adventure. By 
Max Pemberton. (Cassell. 6s.) 


Ir must be admitted that this is an ambitious story ; more 
than that, it is worked out with a certain precision of 
execution which, in a detached way, we cannot but admire. 
To take Paris just after the affaire Dreyfus; to invent a man 
called Davignon who has a good deal in common with a 
General whom we need not name; to make Davignon a 
conspirator against the Republic which is to fall before his 
personality and give place to an absolute monarchy for the 
salvation of France—here, indeed, is ambition enough. 
But. Anatole France, who had far more knowledge than 
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Mr. Pemberton, wrote of the uffaire with reserve and 
without heroics. Now Mr. Pemberton is nothing without 
heroics; this book is full of them. His characters are 
always in the limelight; they are rhetorical even when 
they are making love; they are rhetorical when they are 
explaining impossible inventions ; they are rhetorical when 
they die. They strut about a stage where the cheapest 
epigram suffices; they overwhelm one in torrents of words. 
This, it must be said, is neither life nor any approach to 
life. If one were to believe in Mr. Pemberton’s Paris and 
his conspirators, one would, indeed, have to believe in a 
nation of fools. It is because we believe nothing of the 
kind that we close 7/e Giant’s Gate with satisfaction—and 
a smile. Mr. Pemberton’s crowd is a stage crowd; but we 
admit that he is an admirable stage manager. There are 
scenes in this book which would make some audiences 
howl with deligkt. 


Stephen Calinari. By Julian Sturgis. (Constable.  ¢s.) 


Mr. SrurGis is at some pains in this novel to display the 
cosmopolitanism of his culture. He delicately, carelessly, 
hints, or leaves you to understand, that he has walked round 
Life and Art as one might walk round the pond in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. Oxford, London, Peru, the Shipka Pass, 
Aristotle’s ethics, the modern newspaper, the great middle- 
class the catalogue of his informations might be indefinitely 
extended. Yet he gives himself away completely in the first 
paragraph of Stephen (Culinari as an inyénu of literature. 
Here is the first paragraph : 


Grey and green is Oxford in summer, 

A place of delicate vapours. 

Low by the river she lies, centre of sloping hills, 
And a light haze seems 

To float about her towers and pinnacles. 

A softened sunshine fills to the brim 

The wa!léd gardens of her ancient colleges. 
Drowsy is all the air, 

Like the afternoon of lotus-eaters. 

The birds who babbled thick at dawn 

In the close shrubberies, 

Are silent in this slumbrous afternoon. 

Moisture and sun have made these shrubberies dense ; 
They push beyond their boundaries out 

On to the shaven lawns. 

Somewhat monotonous the gr. en may seem, 
And the grey ; 

But since the summer is young, 

The verdure has innumerable shades, 

And the grey walls 

Have been touched by time and weather to many tones, 


It is the sort of prose to send a young girl into raptures, 
and to make the reviewer smash up furniture like a Maldo- 
nado. It goes well in between descriptions of the following 
sorts : 

There was not half a length of daylight between the 
boats. A rattle was sprung, a stroke quickened at the 
sound. But the gallant young stroke before them quick- 
ened even more, and for a moment it looked .. . 

‘Madame Cally,” the world said in its terse, expressive 
language, “‘ really did you thundering well . . .” 

She had the face of an angel, of a fashionable angel. 
Could this be she who two short years ago had followed 
him about with ertless admiration and an apron. . .? 

Her strong hands sought the keys as he went obediently 
to his seat. It was a setting of ‘‘The Erl-King” of 
Goethe. . . . The quality of her voice moved him to the 
heart. . . . Exquisite was the art which distinguished . . . 
cup of life . . . unplumbed sea. 

Add to these things a father dead and disgraced, who turns 
dramatically up about page 200, and you will perceive the 
materials of a thoroughly conventional fiction. Neverthe- 
less, Stephen Calinuri is not so bad after all. “The Coop 
family,” into which the great Stephen marries, seems to have 
been genuinely observed. 
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Notes on Novels. 
[ These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 


Reviews of a selection will Jollow.| 
Tut Ricur or Way. By GILBERT PARKER. 


A “man-of-the-world” (we borrow the epithet), melo- 
dramatic story. Mr. Parker had announced that 7'he Lane 
That Had No Turning should be his last work about French 
QGanada. He has kept his promise, for this story was 
written before The Lune. The hero is one Charley Steele, 
known as “ Beauty” Steele. He is a barrister, and wins 
his wife by his skill in securing a verdict of not guilty for 
a man justly accused of murder. After marriage his wife 
discovers that he is a drunkard; that he had been drunk 
when he rose to address the jury. This book is the story 
of Steele’s struggle against his devil. (Heinemann. is.) 


MousmMé. By Cuitve HOoL.Anp. 


Japanese! An old friend! It is the continuation of the 
history of the little lady who was first introduced to the 
public in My -/apanese Wife. Mousmé and her husband 
leave Japan and come to London, where Mousmé pays visits 
to milliners and dressmakers, and rustles into English ways. 
When asked to sing, she replies: “I cannot make velly 
big noise when I sing, but Lou say if I wear velly smart, 
nice kimono, people will listen.” (Pearson. 6s.) 


By Emiit Zona. 


Edward Vizetelly of La Béle 
contributes a breathless 


THe MonomMaNtac. 


A translation by Mr. 
Humaine, The translator 
preface. Here is a passage: “The story teems with 
incident from start to finish. Each chapter is a drama in 
itself. To name but a few of the exciting events that are 
dealt with : there is a murder in a railway carriage; an 
appalling railway accident ; a desperate fight between driver 
and fireman on the foot-plate of a locomotive, which ends 
in both going over the side to be cut to pieces, while the 
long train of cattle-trucks under no control, crammed full 
of inebriated soldiers on their way to the war, who are 
yelling patriotic songs, dashes along, full steam, straight 
ahead, with a big fire just made up, onward ; to stop, no 
one knows where.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


A Losina GAME. By Hume NISBET. 


A lurid story of Sydney in its infant days, with the sub- 
title of “An Australian Tragedy,” packed with exciting 
incidents. ‘The hero of the following romance,” says the 
author in the preface, “ was a veritable personage, only ever 
so much worse than he is represented in these pages. Of 
aristocratic birth, he ran the gamut of crime without 
missing a single note. He was a monster with the instincts 
and conscience of a tiger, his will power all the more deadly 
by reason of his undoubted gifts and accomplishments.” So 
the reader knows what to expect. (F. V. White. 6s.) 


Tur Work or His Hanps. By Curis. Hraty, 


A first novel, and a perfervid one. On the second page 
Mr. Healy refers thus to Charles Reade: “That divine 
writer—may his soul rest in peace.” The characters in 
The Work of His Hands are of the people, the period is 
1871, the opening scene a workshop near the Clerkenwell- 
road, the hero a wood-carver “of genius,” but unstable. 
He “ passes through fire, but his good angel saves him,” 
and he becomes very pleasantly rich. (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


Tuk Purpte Ciovup. By M. P. SuHren. 


Another of Mr. Shiel’s wild imaginings, less coherent, if 
that were possible, than 7e Lord of the Sea, The Purple 
Cloud stretches over the cover, giving horrible fidgets to a 
gentleman in inky black clothes. On page 461 we read: 
“We will fly west to one of the Somersetshire coal mines, 
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or to one of the Cornwall tin mines, and we will barricade 
ourselves against the cloud, and provision ourselves for six 
months—for it is perfectly feasible, and we have plenty of 
time, and no crowds to kick down our barricades— and there 
in the deep earth we will live sweetly together, till the danger 
is overpast.” (Chatto. (s,) 


SruviA’s AMBITION, By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


It was to be an actress, but the ambition is not fulfilled 
till the end of the book, and it is acconipanied by troubles 
and explanations. The story is of the mild character, 
and will be pleasantly noticed by the religious press. In 
the beginning Tom Collis saves a woman with a baby from 
jumping off Blackfriars Bridge, and thereby wins a wife and 
a home, which was what honest Tom wanted. (Hodder. 6s.) 


Don oR DEVIL. By WiuulAm WESTALL. 


Let us bang these dogs of Seville, 
Children of the devil, 

For I never turned my back upon 
Don or Devil yet. 


/This gives the title to a bustling romance of fighting 
and adventures by sea and land. The period is just after | 
Waterloo, and Rufus, having been jilted by Miss Somerset, 
ships in the (ampanella, a unit in the British legion, to 
fight the Spaniards in Venezuela in the “noble cause of 
liberty.” (Pearson. 6s.) 


THE BourGeEois. By H. De Vere Sracpooue. 


A story, light in character, slight in treatment, showing 
an easy knowledge of the superficial side of Continental 
life. ‘ The Bourgeois” is the title of a play, and this book 
is mainly concerned with the adventures of Peter Alabaster, 
an American, and a ripe philanderer. Strange happenings 
accompanied the production of “The Bourgeois ”»—the 
theatre was gutted, and the damage was estimated at 
1,000,000 francs. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


By W. A. FRASER. 


Belongs to the /unyle Book class, and is well illustrated. 
In it animals are gifted with speech and power of reasoning. 
They choose a king, and in their councils Mooswa, a vener- 
able elk, is a leader. The boundaries are those parts of 
North America near the River Saskatchewan, a favourite 
hunting-ground for trappers. In return for kindness shown 
to them by Rod, the young son of a trapper, they are enabled 
to save his life when at the point of death. 


BARBARA West, 


Contains, among other matter, some light sketches of 
Bohemian journalism in the eighties, but the book, we are 
informed in an accompanying note, “is offered as a sound 
gospel of sex [whatever that may mean], and is the story 
of Barbara, lost by her ignorant disregard of Nature’s just 
and kindly purpose.” (Long. 6s.) 


Mooswa. 


By KrIGHLEY SNOWDEN 


THe Court or Honour. By W. Le Qvevx. 

The hero is one of a Continental gang of swindlers, and 
the heroine a young Russian lady of title. It begins : 
“This curious fsa of cosmopolitan life, a drama of love, 
of hate, of avarice—indeed, of all the cardinal sins of man-—— 
was related to me by Frank Talbot, millionaire, the chief 
actor in it.” (F. V. White. 6s.) 


We have also received : Jvy (‘urdew, by Perrington Primm 
(Jarrold, 6s.); For Love or Crown, by A. W. Marchmont 
(Hutchinson, 6s.) ; Jn the House of His Friends, by R. H 
Savage (White, 6s.) ; An Jl Wind, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
(Long, ts.); Zhe Lords of Life, by Bessie Dill (Long, 6s.) ; 
Miss Pauncefort’s Peril, by Mrs. Charles Martin (Long, 
6s.) ; Romance of a Harem, translated from the French by 
C. Forestier-Walker (Greening, 5s.). 
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Mr. Kipling’s Way. 


Kim was published last Tuesday, and Mr. Kipling being 
a personage in the world of Letters, the volume was reviewed 
in troops of journals on that day. The opinions were 
bewilderingly conflicting, as was to be expected. For, in 
reviewing novels, few critics follow any canons of criticism. 
The reviewer should be judicial and impartial, keeping in 
mind certain masterpieces of fiction in construction, plot, 
and characterisation. But that, we fear, is a counsel of 
perfection. The reviewer usually succumbs to asking him- 
self such questions as: Does this book appeal tome? Was 
I interested ? Has the reading of it carried me away from 
myself and my environment ? Does any part remain with 
me now I have finished it ? This method is not the narrow 
way of art, but it is natural, and the questions are familiar 
in many mouths. It is hard to overset temperamental 
predilections. One reviewer of Aim, we notice, finds the 
Lama “ a colossal bore,” complains that the book is “* without 
a vestige of love interest,” and decides that, as Mr. Kipling 
lacks the faculty of construction, he can never make “a 
great novelist.” For ourselves, we can very well do without 
the “love interest,” we do not find the Lama a bore, and 
we do not resent Mr. Kipling’s lack of the faculty of con- 
struction or his ungeometrical plot. Let there be no mis- 
understanding. Oftentimes in these pages we have enlarged 
upon the importance of the technics of the art of fiction ; 
but technics, like creeds, are for the unillumined. A man 
may override routine rules, as the Boers overrode the art 
of war laid down by European sapience. It isa dangerous 
game to play, but victory excuses all. This we tried to 
explain in our review of (‘aptains (ourayeous. Mr. Kipling 
may never make “a great novelist,” because he is more 
interested in ideas, in the great interior movements that 
live and move in the deep-rooted instincts of: man, 
than in the ordinary ways and moods of polite 
life. He is still untamed, unspoilt, and he has the 
courage to be himself. In Aim Simla is mentioned, but 
the petty details of Anglo-Indian Society life are ignored. 
There are no flirtations under the deodars, no rides, no 
boudoir prattlings, and the blessed word marriage is 
hardly mentioned. The plot wanders like a man on an 
uncharted walking tour. Clues are dropped, hints that are 
apparently full of pregnant meaning come to nothing, or to 
a fulfilment so episodic, so unvital to the development of 
the story, that they might just as well have been omitted. 
The prophecy in the early chapters of Aim of “a Red Bull 
on a green field” that was to influence Kim’s career, gives 
an opportunity for introducing a graphic picture of military 
life, and two Kiplingesque characters—an Anglican and a 
Roman Catholic chaplain—but otherwise it serves no end. 
Mr. Kipling is always more interested in the incident he is 
working upon than in the relation of that incident to the story. 
His joy is always in the present moment. And when he 
has written himself dry on the incident of the moment he 
just drops it: not often, happily, with the contempt with 
which he made an end of Zhe Strange Ride of Morrowbis 
Jukes, 

Yet Aim has coherence. It is a book not about a set, or 
a circle, or a particular grade of society, but about a nation. 
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The canvas is ablaze with the colours of India. Behind the 
brilliant, shifting scenes of that multitudinous life—detailed 
and broad in turn—that he is able at will to dig from his 
memory and present in living pictures, looms the background 
of things that are changeless while all around is changing. 
It is this consciousness of the Big Things Bebind, in contrast 
with his quick, bright interest in the present, shown in a 
dozen of his best poems and stories—shown in this book, too— 
that constitutes Mr. Kipling’s claim to greatness. When a 
writer has that, it is not necessary to judge him by the 
ordinary canons of the novelist’s art. 

We can imagine that when Mr. Kipling began to plan 
Aim, a huge, shadowy central Motive emerged from that 
brooding period of incubation which always precedes the 
writing of a book that is not to pass into forgetfulness with 
the season. He thought of that arresting fact, so strange to 
Western minds, of a whole nation accepting and proclaiming 
their religion in their daily lives. He thought of that 
impulse, described in The Miracle of Puran LBhayat, which 
compels a certain type of native mind, holy man and lay- 
man, to renounce the world and go forth shorn of all worldly 
possessions to seek that peace which the world cannot give 
them. And so the Lama of this story grew into life. With 
him it begins, with him it ends, and about him the incidents 
of the narrative circle. ‘The one remains, the many change 
and pass.” This personification of the unchanging ideal of 
the Oriental’s life dominates the pages—‘‘an old man, wise 
and temperate, illumining knowledge with brilliant insight.” 
Tramping India in pursuit of his desire, everywhere he is 
received with the reverence that is always given to the holy 
man. Once only is he maltreated, but his assailants are two 
secret-service foreigners in the pay of the Russian Govern- 
ment. The object of his travelsis to find the Buddhistic River 
of Healing, bathing in which the pilgrim washes away all taint 
and speckle of sin, and escapes from the Wheel of Things. 
He is prepared to spend “years in his quest; having 
nothing of the white man’s impatience, but a great faith.” 


‘** The books of my lamassery I read, and they were dried 
pith; and the later ritual with which we of the Reformed 
Law have cumbered ourselves—that, too, had no worth to 
these old eyes. Even the followers of the Excellent One 
are at feud on feud with one another. It is all illusion. 
Ay, maya, illusion. But I have another desire’’—the 
seamed yellow face drew within three inches of the curator, 
and the lovg forefinger nail tapped on the table. ‘ Your 
scholars, by these books, have followed the blessed feet in 
all their wanderings, but there are things which they have 
not sought out. I know nothing—nothing do I know— 
but I go to free myself from the Wheel of Things by a 
broad and open road.” 


It is this typical figure—the aspiration of a nation made 
incarnate—huge, shadowy, but defined—that looms as the 
big motive behind these brilliant kaleidoscopic pictures of 
Indian life. That, we take it, was Mr. Kipling’s foundation 
and corner-stone in fashioning this story. Against this 
figure he flings gleefully the personification of the modern 
spirit—the imp Kim, with the cunning and resourcefulness 
of a street arab, combined with Irish wit and devilry. In 
these two Mr. Kipling depicts that friendship between man 
and man which can be a task better worth achieving than 
ringing the changes on that “ love interest ” which the critic 
of the Duily Chronicle misses. More; he shows the gradual 
domination of the young intellect, taking its colour from the 
day’s experience, by the old head, bearing meekly the ancient 
knowledge. This may be prophecy : 

‘“‘T am an old man[the Lama says to Kim], pleased with 
shows as are children. To those who follow the Way there is 
neither black nor white, Hind nor Bhotiyal. We be all 
souls seeking escape. No matter what thy wisdom learned 
among Sahibs, when we come to my River thou wilt be 
freed from all illusion—at my side. Hai! my bones ache 
for that River, as they ached in the ¢e-train; but my spirit 
sits above my bones, waiting. The Search is sure.” 
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The pull of the ancient wisdom, right or wrong, is too 
strong for Kim, and he drifts towards the mystical practices 
that have always held India. Even the British materialism 
of Lucknow railway-station cannot check him in the path 
along which he is being propelled, though very secretly. 
The East is slow-moving, as she is reticent. 


A very few white people, but many Asiatice, can throw 
themselves into a mazement as it were by repeating their 
own names over and over again to themselves, letting 
the mind go free upon speculation as to what is called 
personal identity. When one grows older, the power, 
usually, departs, but while it lasts it may descend upon a 
man at any moment. 

‘* Who is Kim— Kim— Kim ?”’ 

He squatted in a corner of the clanging waiting-room. 
rapt from all other thoughts; hands folded in lap, and 
pupils contracted to pin-pomts. In a minute—in another 
half second—he felt he would arrive at the solution of the 
tremendous puzzle ; but here, as always happens, his mind 
dropped away from those heights with the rush of a 
wounded bird. and passing his hand before his eyes, he 
shook bis head. 

A long haired Hindu bairagi (holy man), who had just 
bought a ticket, halted before him at that moment and 
stared intently. 

‘**T also have lost it,’’ he said sadly. ‘‘ It is one of the 
Gates tothe Way, but for me it has been shut many years.” 

‘** What is the talk ?”’ said Kim, abasbed. 

** Thou wast wondering there in thy spirit what manner 
of thing thy soul might be. The seizure came of a sudden. 


IT know. Who should know but 1?” 


The lavish mind that projected this book has given us 
much else. There is the varied life of India of to-day, 
touched deftly in with clean, clear-cut characterisation. 
Here again the shifting panorama is presented against a 
background that is permanent where all else is restless. 
This background is the Grand Trunk Road that runs 
straight “bearing without crowding India’s traffic for 
fifteen hundred miles—such a river of life as nowhere else 
exists in the world.” It haunts the imagination. As Kim, 
the imp, dances against the Lama’s grey, inimitable per- 
sonality, so the bright ——— life of India flashes 
against that passive, unchanging highway. The pictures 
sink into the memory : 

A thin, high Kattiwar mare, with eyes and nostrils 
aflame, rocketted out of the jam, snorting and wincing as 
her rider bent her across the road in chase of a shouting 
man, He was tall and grey-bearded, sitting the almost 
mad beast as a piece of her, and scientifically lashing his 
victim between plunges. 

They met a troop of long-haired, strong-scented Sansis 
with baskets of lizards and other uuclean food on their 
backs, the lean dogs sniffing at their heels. These people 
kept their own side of the road, moving at a quick, furtive 
jog-trot, and all other castes gave them ample room ; for 
the Sansi is deep pollution. 

Then an Akali, a wild-eyed, wild-haired Sikh devotee in 
the blue-checked clothes of his faith, with polished-steel 
quoits glistening on the cone of his tall blue turban, stalked 
past. 

A solid line of blue, rising and falling like the back of 
a caterpillar in haste, would swing up through the quivering 
dust and trot past toa chorus of quick cackling. That 
was a gang of chanyars—the women who have taken all 
the embankments of all the Northern railways under their 
charge—a flat-footed, big-bosomed, strong-limbed, blue- 
petticoated clan of earth-carriers, hurrying north on news 
of a job, and wasting no time by the road. 

A little later a marriage procession would strike into the 
Grand Trunk with music and shoutings, and a smell of 
marigold and jasmine stronger even than the reek of the 
dust. 

It was beautiful to behold the many-yoked grain and 
cotton waggons crawling over the country roads: one 
could hear their axles, complaining a mile away, coming 
nearer, till with shouts and yells and bad words they 
climbed up the steep incline and plunged on to the hard 
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main road, carter reviling carter. 
to watch the people, little clumps of red an 


It was equally beautifut 

d blue and pink 
and white and saffron. turning aside to go to their own 
villages, dispersing and growing small by twos and threes 
across the level plain. 


* And they are all bound upon the Wheel,” said the Lama. 


‘“* Bound from life after life. Tonone of these has the Way 
been shown.” He shook himself back to this world. 


Aim is hardly a novel. It is a kinematograph of a 
people, telling also what they feel—what they have felt 
through time, and the effect of that immemorial feeling on 
those of to-day. Kim, the protagonist of the restless, quick- 
witted, eager present, and the Lama, the protagonist of the 
passionless past, full of replies, full of wisdom, represent 
Mr. Kipling’s two sides, and it is his way in prose and verse 
to fase those two sides together. 








Things Seen. 
The Emigrant. 


For perhaps the tenth time in half an hour the train drew 
up with a sudden jerk, and the American tourist who shared 
the carriage with me threw down his paper and cursed Irish 
railways with fluency and unction. 

“ And this is the country they make such a row about,” 
he said, snapping down the window. ‘Heavens, what a 
people!” Outside the rain was falling pitilessly, 
and through it I caught a glimpse of a steep hillside 
split up by stone walls into tiny fields, dotted with sodden 
corn-stooks ; and beyond the fields a black and sullen expanse 
of bogland. On the dripping platform the guard, magni- 
ficent in braided uniform, stood watch in hand; while a 
solitary porter in tattered corduroys lounged on a bench and 
smoked a clay pipe with philosophic calm. 

The engine whistled impatiently ; but just as the train 
began to move the door of our carriage was flung open, and 
an old man with a tin box under his arm climbed in panting. 
Even apart from the elaborate array of labels on his luggage, 
the battered top-hat and new suit of shiny broadcloth, that 
contrasted so oddly with his gnarled hands and face, seamed 
by wind and weather, proclaimed him an emigrant. He 
had been a herd on a mountain farm, he told us, but had 
grown too old for the work, and was now about to join 
his son, who had money, “somewhere in Chicago,” he 
explained vaguely. “ Magnificent city—Chicago !” said the 
American, and launched forthwith into a description of its 
glories, to which the other replied listlessly, staring with a 
set face out of the window. 

Suddenly the shadow of a mountain loomed up in front, 
and the old man pointed eagerly : “Slemish!” he cried, 
with a new ring in his voice, “that’s where I lived—up 
there beyond the ridge—a fine place!” As we whirled past 
it was only a bare hill, blurred by trailing wisps of mist, 
with a few sheep wandering over its stony pastures ; and I 
saw the tourist’s lip curl scornfully. But the old man’s face 
was alive with an interest all the wonders of Chicago could 
not quicken ; and he leant far out for a last look, the rain- 
drops glittering in his hair. 


The Caller. 


THE cab dropped me at the corner, and a church clock 
somewhere off the Fulham-road chimed the third quarter 
after one. ‘Good morning, sir,” said the cabman, who 
drives me every night from Fleet-street. ‘ Good night,” I 
replied. That is our invariable joke. And then, as I 
started up the quiet street which contains my garden 
gate, I was arrested—not in the ordinary sense—by a 
policeman. He was clambering laboriously upon a railing 
which guarded the quiet side of the corner shop. I 
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wondered, and watched. Gaining his foothold, he felt 
carefully about the ledge above his head, and having found 
something, he tugged. It was surely a rope. ‘ What are 
you doing ?”’ I enquired, with a sudden hope of catching a 
constable on the wrong side of the law. He said nothing, 
but seemed, like Pope’s spider, to live along the line he 
held in his hand. After a few moments’ intense silence he 
relinquished the rope, returned to the pavement, and 
recognised me as a respectable ratepayer. “It’s the 
baker,” he explained. ‘He ties the rope to the corner of 
his blanket, and one of us calls him every morning. It 
pays him.” 

And as my baker rose to bake my morning roll, I wearily 
undressed in the hope of a night’s rest which would give me 
an appetite to eat it. 








The Irish Brogue. 


THE strange vocabulary of the Scotch Lowlanders has long 
been a valuable literary asset ; in Scott's footsteps petty men 
have trodden their way to fame and fortune. It has been 
remarked that Great Britain is being divided amongst the 
novelists, who carve out kingdoms for themselves, like the 
Saxons of the Heptarchy, and, acquiring power with time, 
need fear no trespasser. The lord of Wessex, as in Saxon 
days, is the strongest ruler ; the Yorkshire Moors were held 
by a woman, whose fame grows, like a tree, in unmarked 
lapse of time; London is now mourning a kind master. 
Writers must illustrate the universal by the particular, and 
local colour, remote dialects, appeal also to the desire for 
novelty which is often the only strong passion of novel 
reacers. Certain novels, written largely in broad Scotch, 
were received some years ago with so much entbusiasm that 
one could imagine the reading public to believe, like Mr. 
George Moore, that English was worn out as a means of 
literary expression. He has gone to his own, and his own, 
so far, have welcomed him not. Like nine-tenths of the 
Gaelic League, he has no Gaelic, and he scorns the English 
which his [rish fellow-countrymen speak. It is indeed 
strange that the gutturals of a Scotch farmer are held 
worthy of many phonographs, while the gentle Irish brogue 
always calls forth an English smile. Nobody seems to have 
studied the genesis and development of the English which 
Irishmen speak ; the speech of the potato-patch is ignoble 
compared with that of the kail-yard. Of course, Ireland 
has bred no such man as Scott, that leviathan, that Master 
of Ceremonies who has introduced two nations to one 
another. Unjust Fortune has cursed Irishmen with the 
fatal fluency of speech, which leaves them no time for 
writing or thinking, and wastes their energies on 
politics. Yet a study of the English spoken in Ireland 
is interesting and profitable to a student of English 
literature. The Irish accent is the result of arrested develop- 
ment. Everybody knows how Cromwell planted Munster 
with English colonists, how they throve therein until, after 
the Restoration, the Bishops harried them as Nonconformists, 
and the English Government closed all markets against them, 
and how they faded out of the joyless land which they had 
made smiling and fertile. The native Irish learn readily, 
when they must, and never forget. The English garrison, 
Cromwell's veterans, when they were established and 
dominant, taught the Gaels English. Since that time the 
Irish have learnt no new fashions in English speaking. 
They pronounce it to-day as Cromwell and his troopers, as 
Milton, Dryden, and even Pope pronounced it. Slight 
changes were made, as must be when a people learns an alien 
tongue. Still we may say on the whole that the brogue at 
which the English smile is the accent which Ireland learnt 
from the Puritan settlers. Mr. Flavin and his fellows abuse 
the House of Commons in much the same tone as that 
which Cromwell once used to a more famous Parliament. 
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It is no new suggestion that Irishmen talk better English 
than the English. Dean Swift wrote to Pope expressing 
his regret at some slighting remark of the latter’s concern- 
ing the Irish: “ The English colonies, who are three parts 
in four, are much more civilised than many counties in 
England, and speak better English, and are much better 
bred.” It will be remembered that the Dean was an 
Englishman, and would thank everyone to remember it. It 
is possible here to give only a few illustrations of the survival 
of old words and pronunciations in Ireland. The many- 
headed multitude who are “agin the Government” use the 
old preposition which they learnt before it was modernised 
into “against.” The word survives, of course, in many 
rural districts of England, where there is little reading of 
books. Ireland keeps to the old fashions because the peasants 
are illiterate beyond English comprehension. The peculiarity 
of pronunciation which most strikes the tourist is the broad 
sound given to such words as “ please, sea, beast, complete.” 
Waller, Dryden, and Pope habitually pronounced them as 
* plazey say, baste, complate,” as all students of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century poetry have noticed. Dryden, for 
example, wrote : 

Neptune, yet doubtful whom he should obey, 
Held to them both the trident of the sea. 
Pope pronounced “ tea” in the same manner as a Tipperary 
easant does, One example, referring to “great Anna,” is 
well known ; here is another : 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And sip, with nymphs, the elemental tea. 
So in Munster the country folk talk of the “lay,” meaning 
“lea,” that pretty word which Englishmen have abandoned 
to the poets. It was the influence of French that made our 
ancestors pronounce “compléte” and “theme,” and the 
influence still holds good over here. Listen to Pope again : 

Here swells the shelf with Ogilby the great, 

There, stamped with arms, Newcastle shines complete. 
English, with characteristic inconsistency, has kept the 
broad sound in “great.” ‘“ Key,” in Dryden, rhymes with 
“ play,” and why does modern English pronounce “ quay” 
in the same way as “key”? Pope, who stood at the 
parting of the ways, was already inconsistent, and rhymes 
“appear” with “bier.” In Milton editors have replaced, 
for “ height,” the proper spelling “ highth,” a noun formed 
regularly from the adjective, as “depth” from “ deep.” 
People find it ridiculous that the Irishman, faithful to his 
teachers, speaks of “the hoith of good company.” So 
we have forgotten Shakespeare’s pronunciation of 
“character,” but the Irish servant still talks of getting a 
good “ charicter.” 

It seems as if Englishmen have quite lately rid themselves 
of the aspirate in words that begin with “wh,” such as 
“ which,” “ what.” Dickens drew attention to its absence 
in the Cockney speech of his day by means of the spelling 
“wot,” “ vich,” and it may have been strange in the ears of 
men of his time. The Scotch, as well as the Irish, have 
been true in this matter. Innovations make their way, 
even now, more slowly in Ireland. During the last century 
the Scotch diminutive “donkey ” has won its way all over 
England, but here the ass generally keeps his ancient name. 
Schoolboys “ cog,” as they did in Shakespeare’s time, when 
they have not learnt their work, but English boys “crib.” 
By the same token, as Dean Swift used to say, all classes 
speak of a pack of cards as a “deck,” just as Pope and he 
used to speak of them. The peasantry believe as strongly 
as ever in a personal devil, and he lends his name to many 
landscapes ; appeals to him are on every tongue, but they call 
him “the Divil.” That is the unvarying spelling of the 
word in the Elizabethan dramas, and it is hard to see why 
the spelling and pronunciation were changed. The force of 
association is such that one can hardly imagine stern Oliver 
and his saints speaking of their arch-enemy, the “ Divil.” 















Oliver himself must have pronounced his surname as 
“Orummle,” or why should the old, old curse be “ the curse 
of Crammle”? The expletive “ sure,” which now indicates 
all that there is most Irish, was very common in Elizabethan 
times, and ever on the lips of the best society at Queen 
Anne’s Court. It runs riot in the pages of Congreve and 
Wycherley. Dr. Johnson did not fear to employ it in that 
most touching poem, Levett’s epitaph : 
His virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 
And sure the Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed. 


The Conventional-Sentimental. 


A WEEKLY contemporary which devotes itself largely to 
literature remarked the other day : “ It is not our business 
to criticise [popular] novels.” Nevertheless, popular novels 
must be and ought tv be criticised. It is useless by ignoring 
them to pretend that they do not exist. They are a sign of 
the times, and since the period of Scudéri they have always 
been a sign of the times. Two works of fiction now before 
us—A ./ilt’s Journal, by “ Rita” (Unwin); and Love 
/dylls, by Mr. 8, R,. Crockett (Murray)—are thoroughly 
“popular ”"—the production of respectable and dignified 
“hands” well-practised in the craft of distorting life 
prettily. In regard to “ Rita’s” book, one knows, of 
course, that despite the title the jilt is not a jilt—not a 
real jilt—but a charming girl. A real jilt would be anti- 
pathetic to the reader, and “ Rita’s” heroines are never 
antipathetic. This self-styled jilt—her name was Paula: a 
name common of late years among women who feel the need 
to be “ understood ”"—commenced her journal at the age of 
seventeen, upon leaving school. 

It was a momentous occasion, and we felt its gravity. 
One phase of life had closed for us. We could never again 
be three schoolgirls interested only in the rivalries and 
duties of fully-occupied days. We were to stretch our 
clipped wings at last and soar to the world beyond our 
safely-sheltered nest. 

The sentiment and the style are perfectly trae—to fiction. 
In fiction a girl of seventeen would naturally write like that, 
in those pretty, if fatigued, phrases. Going home by train to 
her uncle-guardian, Paula read a novel by Ouida. “TI closed 
the book, and, looking straight before me, met the eyes of a 
fellow-passenger.” ‘The fellow-passenger was the son of a 
yeoman farmer (“ plain Adam Herivale”), much beneath 
Paula in station, but everyone knows instantly and 
instinctively that she will marry him in the end. She 
is bound to marry him; just as she was bound to meet 
him in the train, and just as he was bound to be a very 
superior yeoman. She met him again in a rained castle, 
and he then said : 

‘‘I mean—I just love it all, ruin or no ruin. These 
stones have a history for me. I know the names of ward 
and keep and tower as well as I know the look of the skies 
above them.” 


That is precisely how farmers express themselves when 
they have been “born and bred under shadow” of an old 
castle. Paula asked Adam what he did with himself between 
seasons. “* One thinks—and dreams,” he said. Exactly. 
Paula's uncle-guardian was an archeologist and a pro- 
fessor. Therefore he ate his meals absent-mindedly. His 
domicile was conducted by a sour-faced housekeeper named 
Giraddage. Because she was sour-faced her name was 
Graddage. On Paula’s retirement from school Graddage 
introduced a niece of hers into the house to act as maid to 
the young lady, and the young lady spoke thus to the niece : 
**Come and sit down here, and let us have a talk. We're 


both young, and though I’m mistress and you are maid, 
youth stands for much.” 
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“Youth stands for much,” said the philosopher of seventeen. 

Later, in the skating season, the beautiful and vicious 
Laly Brancepeth tried to make mischief between Paula and 
plain Adam. Lady Brancepeth used words like parti, adieu, 
and »//, and, having done her worst, 


she skimmed off, graceful as a swallow, her airy laugh 
ringing on the air, where it seemed the sting of her echoing 
words still lingered. 


In two years the whole jilting business is over, and the 
philosopher, now aged nineteen, thus crystallises her acquired 
wisdom : 

““T have seen two worlds, Adam—the world of the 
country, and the world of the town. I kaow which is best, 
I think.” 


Mr. Crockett’s book is less homogeneous. It consists of 
several short stories, some of them (the best) done several 
years ago, some romantic, and some unromantic. Yet we 
think we can give the spirit of the volume in a single 
extract : 

The Count paused awhile in the leafy shadow of the 
porch, for it was pleasant there out of the heat. Suddenly 
there came a soft rustle as of wings or summer draperies, 
a patter down the stairs, a rush out of a door, and a clear 
voice exc'aiming, ‘‘ Why don’t you answer, silly old cur- 
mudgeon of a father? Do you really think I cannot see 
you hiding there in the porch ?” 

Two arms were thrown impulsively about the Count’s 
neck, and then turning he found himself closely face to 
face with the dismayed, terrified eyes of the fairest maid it 
had ever been his lot to behold. The girl stood before him 
crimsoning from brow to bosom. Her hands had fallen 
from his shoulders to her sides, and had again been half- 
way lifted to her eyes as if to cover her face from the 
shame. She took her breath short, panting like a captured 
bird that fears mishandling. The Count St. Polten was 
equally surprised. His heart certainly jolted within him 
in a manner strange and unwonted. And when he awoke 
to himself, lo! he had his dirty campaigner’s cap in his 
hand, and was bowivg over the girl’s hand as though she 
had been the Empress-Queen herself. 

But suddenly, with a startled recognition of tardy 
dutifulness, the girl knelt before him and set his hand to 
her lips, kissing tne signet of the Count’s ring as her 


father had done. 
‘“The Count!” she murmured. ‘I have been rude to 


the Count, my father’s gracious lord!” 


The Count St. Polten and the plebeian Gertrud (“a rose- 
bud of twenty-one”) thus behaved to each other exactly as 
Counts and village maids always have and always must 
behave to each other in popular romances. Mr. Crockett is, 
of course, well aware that in real life, medizval or modern, 
neither Count nor maid would have done as he says they 
did. He knows he is writing the sweetly untrue. “ Rita” 
knows she is writing the sweetly untrue. Every reader 
knows that both concoctions are a beauteous fraud, an 
iridescent lie, an elaborate and deliberate swindle. Maids 
never did embrace Counts under porches in mistake for their 
fathers. Maids never did meet their fated young men in 
the train going home from school. The chances are that 
wicked women are not beautiful and that they skate badly. 
The chances are that farmers do nothing but farm, that 
archiologists take a keen interest in their meals, and that 
sour-faced housekeepers are named Smith, Pratt, 
Cholmondeley. Certainly no sour-faced housekeeper was 
ever yet named Graddage. Such poetical appositeness could 
only happen in Dickens or in Paradise. All popular fiction 
is, more or less, the result of a desire for paradise. “Oh! 
to be wafted away from this black Aceldama of dailiness,” 
exclaims the average novel-reader ; and the popular novelist 
replies: “I will waft you.” The fact is, life isn’t good 
enough for the average novel-reader. He thinks * Rita” 
and Mr. Crockett have improved on it. Life is bread and 
he wants toffee, and the more toffee he gets the more he will 


have. 
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In Memoriam H. C. M. W. 
August 8, 1901. 


‘Tue wind blows sweet through the valley, 
A strong wind, pleasaut and free ; 

It blows with a rumour of travel 
‘To the moorland up from the sea. 


The miles and the desolate distance 
It shatters them all at will, 

While we wait here for a message 
From a voice for ever still. 


O wind from the great new countries, 
What know you of pain and loss ? 

We are weeping for him in England 
Who died ‘neath the Southern Cross. 


RosaMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 106 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best description 
of the pictures in a private room. The essays sent in number more 
than forty, but sentimentality is the fault of too many. We like 
feeling, but this should be natura! und inevitable. We are glad, 
however, that two of our competitors show a sense of humour, 
Between these: Mr. George Cruickshank, 36, Torphichen-street, 
Edinburgh, and Mr. U. L. Napier, 4, Belsize-avenue, Hampstead, 
N.W., we have decided to divide the prize. A cheque for a half 
guinea has been sent to each. 


As I entered the room, my eyes involuntarily scanned the walls. 
* Real oil paintings!” said my host proudly. They were; and as 
smooth and oily as furniture-shop pictures (!) usually are. Not that 
I mean to insinuate that my friend had bought them along with his 
furniture—on the contrary, he soon began to inform me where and 
for how much he had picked them up; pointing with pride to the 
foreign signatures on the corners as evidence of value. “I can’t 
abide copies,” he said. “ I want pictures on my walls as no one else 
can never have the same as.” I said it was a worthy ambition, and 
made a dive in the direction of a small sketch in silvery tones half- 
hidden in a corner, which my trained eye had caught sight of. 
“Oh, that!” he went on. “ Now, that is a thing which I wouldn’t 
have hanging on my wall nohow, only, you see” (lowering his 
voice) “ the artist is a friend of the missus, who is Scotch, you know. 
And this is by one of them Glasgow chaps as paints the rough, 
unfinished kind of pictures. For myself” (waving his hand 
towards the walls with an air of conscious culture), “I like them 
refined and—ahem !—smooth !” 

As Turner used to say, “Rum thing art, ain’t it?” 

George Cruickshank. 

It is three years and more since [ looked on my walls—once the 
dear shrine of a dominant passion. Pale terra-cotta wall-paper, the 
pictures kept strictly to the “line ”—forming, in fact, a sort of 
shrunk dado round the room—these things show how T worshipped 
Hammerton. Much of my art passion, however, must have been 
blatant sentimentality. Witness five girls’ profiles: sweet, sim 
pering things, posed against rose-bushes and what not, myrtle-green 
frames—all the “ Fee-fo-fum” of the dealer in popular prints. 

How my soul revelled, too, in symbolism. But, to look on that 
water-colour of “ Life and Death Fighting over the Sick Man” gave 
me thoughts unutterable. And ’tis a grim contest i’ faith. Skeleton 
Death, clad in bistre garment, pours from his horrid maw shere 
hell-fire. He is rushing upon his adversary. a fiery dart high 
poised above his head ready to fall. But the tall man in the 
whirling red robe has him tight clutched by the sword-arm. The 
flames may lick his naked breast and curl through his very hair. 
He — recks not. Neither dart. nor brimstone, nor ghastly, 
gnashing jaws, nor all the frightful powers of darkness can budge 
that noble Salamander ! 

\ picture of another sort hung where that patch of darker terra- 
cotta half hides behind the -head of Napoleon. No less than a 
Sam Rough. the scene, “Glen Carron, Ross-shire.” “This little 
gem,” said the catalogue, “ is the work of the painter’s best period.” 
T had a cheque from the auctioneer. “proceeds of sale, less cost of 
new gilt frame and our commission.” 

An elder brother grew rampant at the loss of such an heirloom. 
Heirloom or no, T needed cash to lay ghosts withal. And, besides, 
Art no longer hath dominion over me as it was wont. 

Let me to my book again! U. L. Napier. 
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Two other replies are as follows : 

It was a large, well-furnished room. Broad bay-windows opened to 
the east, giving a view of the noisy, busy city below, of the 
tangled shipping in the harbour, the wide bay, and the high hills 
beyond. The general disorder, the Bohemian lack of arrangement 
among the tables and chairs, marked it as a bachelor’s living-room ; 
and the number of canvases and sketches hung about the apartment 
marked its owner as a generous patron and a keen critic. Some of 
these were framed, and well placed for light and wall space ; others 
were tacked carelessly upon a panel, or stood singly or in groups 
upon the ledge of the high redwood wainscotting. 

There, in the place of honour at the end of the room, was a large 
canvas by William Keith—an evening scene. The sun's rays have 
just left the harvest field and the great gnarled oaks which grew 
by the meadow brook, yet they still burnish the clouds above. The 
hay-gatherers are piling high the last wain of the day, and over the 
field of their labours, with the coming of the night, settles a quiet 
peace—a spirit of rest. On the right hangs the portrait of a tall, 
slender young lady—a figure of charming girlish grace. On the left 
is a woodland path in Fontainebleau, by Diaz. The late afternoon 
sun breaks through the forest foliage, and flecks the path and tree- 
trunks with sunlight. In the foreground two French peasants are 
gathering wood. Here below it on the panel-ledge stands an 
unframed sketch of an Algerian rug-market—a water-colour 
glittering in the brilliancy of its tropical sunlight and_ its 
bright Oriental colours; and close by, in sharp contrast, 
a dark, threatening sky above an angry dashing — surf. 
On the side wall appears a dark-eyed Neapolitan street-singer, and 
there beside her a clumsy Dutch windmill perched upon its pedestal 
of stone. 

But all these were mere sketches as compared with the chef- 
@euvre of his little collection, which stood upon the easel near the 
door. Here was his famous picture, Hoffman's “Christ upon the 
Mount of Olives.” Before it one simply stood and gazed. That 
kneeling figure, with clasped hands, that face upturned towards 
the light, held one as by a spell. One could now understand why 
the child had stood before this picture and wept. To look upon it 
was to pray, and before it all the other pictures and the room itself 
seemed to fade away and disappear. {ll. S. S., London. ] 


* What do you think of that picture?” asked my friend, during a 
lull in our talk of books and life. “Tt is called ‘ Love and Death,’ and 
I often notice in the evenings, when twilight steals into the room, 
how the dark figure of Death slowly fades out of sight, and the 
white form of Love remains alone. There is an idea for a sonnet,” 
lie added. My gaze drifted away, however, to the red-chalk 
drawing, « copy of “ Rossetti, by himself, etat 18,” and there rested 
for awhile, captivated by that sensitive young face. It was the fae 
of a thoughtful lover of beauty-—-a face not yet marred by pain, but 
with an elusive, inexplicable look, as of foreshadowings of griefs 
to come. 

“And my ceiling-picture,.” said my friend. “I do not think you 
have noticed it.” T looked up, and saw dark clouds and blue sky, 
and out of the clouds rose a beautiful winged form, with out- 
stretched hands. The eyes T could not understand. “She seems to 
be blind.” T said. “ What does the picture signify?” My friend 
rose, and, taking from his shelves the little volume of ‘Sonnets of 
this Century.” he read me Robertson’s “The Lost Ideal of the 
World ”—* Blind, and in all the loneliness of wings!” I lay back, 
looking up at the picture, as he read, thinking great thoughts, 
dreaming great dreams that the poet who wrote and the artist 
who painted had also known. [F. N., Edinburgh. ] 


Competition No. 107 (New Series). 


Wer publish this week a special supplement, containing publishers’ 
announcements for the autumn season, From the lists therein printed 
we ask our readers to pick out what, in their opinion, promise to be : 

(«) The two most interesting biographies. 

h) The two most interesting works of history. 
(c) The two most interesting works of travel. 
(7) The two most interesting religious works. 

(e) The two most interesting novels. 
(f) The two most interesting books for children. 

To the competitor whose selection most nearly resembles that pro- 
duced by a collation of all replies received a cheque for a guinca will 
be sent. 

RvLEs. 

Answers, addressed, ‘‘ Literary Competition, Tae Acaprmy, 43, 
Chancery-lane, W.C.,’’ must reach us not later than the first post of 
Wednesday, October 9. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found on the third page of Wrapper, or it cannot enter 
into competition. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; other- 
wise the first only will be per tej Contributions to be written on 
one side of the paper only. 


** Owing to pressure on our spice ( orrespondenve 
is held over. 
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Announcements. 


The Academy. 


Tue following lists have been crowded out of our Special 


Announcement Supplement : 


Messrs. Burns & Oates. 


Tue Madonna: A Pictorial Record of the Life and Death 
of the Mother of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by the 
Painters and Sculptors of Christendom, Reproduced 
from more than 500 of their Works. The Text Trans- 
lated from the Italian of Adolfo Venturi, with an 
Introduction by Alice Meynell 

Dziewicki (Michael Henry), The Little Flower of Jesus: 
being the Autobiography of Sister Teresa of the 
Child Jesus and the Holy Face, Carmelite Nun. 
Translated from the French, ‘‘ Histoire d’une Ame” 

Kerr (Lady Amabel), A Saint of the Oratory: the Life of 
Blessed Antony Grassi, of the Fermo Congregation 

net 


a Sketch of the Third 


Newman (Cardinal), Callista : 
REIN ducnsasnxascdhesbinehnndsercnertichenepanumenebesenbanqnts 
Jecilia (Madame), The Retreat Manual: a Handbook for 
an Annuai Retreat and Monthly Recollection 
Avis (Whyte), The Catholic Girl in the World 
Egger (Rev. Joseph), Meditations on the Sacred Heart ... 
Vaughan (H.E. Cardinal), The Reunion of Christendom 
net 


Ltd. 


an Experiment in Pro- 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall, 


Wells (H. G.), 
phecy 
D aries of the Emperor F rederick during the Campaigns 
of 1866 and 1870-71 and His Journeys to the East 
and to Spaiv. ‘Translated from the German by 


Anticipsations: 


Frances A. Welby. Edited by Margarethe von 
PPOROMEIMIGE ooccccs00cs.-scoreesccesscccoeccccorsssessesessoes net 
Garde-Chambonas (Count de la), Recoliections of the 
Congress of Vienna (1814-1815)  .......sececeeeseeeeeeeeees 
Harper (Charles G.), The Norwich Road: an East Anglian 
BERGRWAG onc. .ccscccccscscceccsce-0 ccnsccssccoetenescesoscesosees 
Moore (Henry Charles), Omnibuee *s and Cabs: their 
Caferien tell TEIBGGEY occsccsccsnscccisccssesccessscestenecsccooses 
Boyle (Frederick), The Culture of Greenhouse Orchids: 
ee I BI BOO oc siicisanessnccusccsccosescctensssesaees net 
Duckitt (Hildagonda J), A Cape Housekeeper’s Diary ... 
Ketab, Indian Dishes for English Tables ...... Sebbnsdneatnwss 


NEw EDITIONS. 
A New and Complete Edition of the Novels of Samuel 
Richardsov. With 78 illustrations, reproduced from 
etchings, by Thomas Stothard and E. F. Burney, and 


a portrait of Richardson. 20 vols. ............each, net 
Charles Dickens’s Works: The Oxford India Paper 
a renee each, net 
Lanteri (E.), Modelling: a Guide for Teachers and 
Students cccccccrerccccccecrercessecceccccccsecs ceerecees eos. net 


Hatton (Richard G.), Figure Drawing and Composition : 
Being a Number of Hints for the Student and 
Designer Upon the Treatment of the Human Figure . 

Harper (Charles G.), A Practical Hand-book of Drawing : 
for Modern Methods of Reproduction. With many 


illustrations showing comparative results .............-. 
Gissing (George), By the Ionian Sea: Notes of a Ramble 
in S puthern Italy ..........sccceceeseees eeeccccccccscccosccees eee 
Crane (Stephen), Great Battles of the Ww EE we 
+ cr (W. J. A.), 20,000 Miles of Road Travel in 1 Central 
and Western Europe  ..ccccccccccsccccccscoveceesscocccoccceoce 


60 


12 0 


90 


120 


Messrs. Chapman « Hall also announce new Art text-books 


and treatises. 


Messrs. Greening & Co. 


Kenyon (C. Fred.), Hall Caine: the Man and the Novelist 


Fyffe (Hamilton), Arthur Wing Pinero: a Study............ 
wt “at of Sl ee ee ee 
Downing (Chas.), God in Shakespeare. New and Revised 

Edition, with New Preface ........ccccccoccscscsccscsccecces 


3/6 





FICTION. 


Forestier-Walker (Clarence—Trans. by), Romance of a 
ONE :iipsinivednineddicepidacsiienndidignbtipiahabiiiaaigweunin’ eos. et 
Soissons (Count C. 8. de—Trans. by), from the Russian of 
Nicholas Leyken, Where the Oranges Grow: a 
SOG ED wrneinsscesserettnnsioncennnmerinestianessnnens 
Gull (C. Ranger), The Cigarette Smoker..................2.00+8 
Gorst (Mrs. Harold E.), ‘ and Afterwards ””’ 
Turner (Reginald), Cynthia’s Damages 
His Grace’s Grace. 





By the author of ‘‘ The Hypocrite” 


Sutcliffe (Constance), Our Lady of the Ice: a Story of 
RI ans bach sienss eas hice daibeesinconss tap aimceainnct pea bieoeiadiaael 

Williams (Ernest E.), An Exile in Bohemia ........... ..... 

Zola (Emile), A Dead Woman’s Vow .............0.ccecceceeees 

Heaven (Louise Palmer), An Idol of Bronze: a Tale of 
NNEND: .:. « udils cuniminaciiplamaiunssiuinuiamaicainibeeeciaaiion cceces 

Melville (Lewis), ‘In tte World of Mimes: a Theatrical 
Novel 


er eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeer TT itt iT) TT rere 


Johnson (Grove), The Idealist .................. eccececececee ses 
Monkshood Ges TED, BF BiG BR a asics scccsachicesevecseesens 
Pryce (Daisy Hughes), The Power of the Past ............... 
Sienkiewicz (Henrik), In Monte Carlo.......... sienwnskseassaues 


Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. 
Bevan (Tom), A Lion of Wessex ; 

PE: sichnnsiinxeiusrsiiuneinchshnihtessancibsenameiieeiinsbaaksdeu 
Esler (E. Rentoul), The Awakening of Helena Thorpe ... 
Roper (Edward), Ice-Bound ; or, The Anticosti Crusoes... 
Graydon (W. M.), On Winding Waters ..........0.....0...008 
Johnston (William), Under the Sirdar’s Flag.................. 
Murray (Charlotte), Castleton’s ‘‘ Prep” .............00..008 
Alexander (J.). Our Rulers: From William the Conqueror 

Oy INE Aids cuss weiinhgeheanciscaenionisesidesuceoieenndustvess 
Chappell (Jennie), Aveline’s Inheritance........................ 
Oxley (J. Macdonald), Norman’s Nugget ...................-- 
Barker (Henry J.), The Wonder Seekers.................. pace 
Mackenzie (Hannah B.), A Late Repentance .................. 
Mackley (Kate L.), Little Soldiers ................cccccccceceee 
Phillips (L.), Will; or, ‘‘ That Boy from the Union ”’...... 
Hope (Lady). A Red Brick Cottage......................c000c00 
Hobbs (David), A Noble Champion........................0.c008 
Haycraft (M.8.). The Golden Doors ......................0005. 
Michael (C. D.—-Edited by), Heroes All ................0.... 
Holmes (F. M.), Surgeons and their Wonderful Discoveries 
Fenton (Farrar—Translated by), The Five Books of Moses 


or, How Saxon Fought 


net 
Stuart-Langford (E.), Shepherds and Sheep .................. 
BUPOUI CH. GD, “CINE RII oinvncceccscsccsscsscrnacocsiscsce 
Spear (Robert E.), Studies of the Man Paul ............ net 


Avery (Harold), All Play and No Work Sa Rane renee aries 
Quille r-Couch (Mabel), Paul the Courageous.................. 
Forster (William J.), Uncle Zeph and his Yarns ............ 
Skinner (Mrs. Charlotte), Key-Notes to the Happy Life.. 
Phillips (E. C.), Won from the Sea ..................ccceceeceeee 
Chappell (Jennie), Aunt Armstrong's Money.................. 
Burrage (E. Harcourt), John Blessington’s Enemy 
Wolcott (P. C.), What is Christian Science ? 
D. J. D., Our Pet s Picture Book 
i, Sg, NE SII one ciinasinsaviinenasin shigusasasiieecdaniesieke 
D. J. D., Bible Pictures and Stories: Old Testament ...... 
Weston (James) and (D. J. D.), Bible Pictures and Stories : 
PE sii trutais ain ieencavubetiasuipciantoccmucsassuieds 
Wane (Louis), Pussies and Puppies.........................0.005 
Sweet Stories Retold: A Picture Story Book for Little 
TID.  snunncbsihaniinebbndicnihenbeemsdaheeabiabeenameandiadunamatiuen 
Sweet Blossom: A Bible Picture Book for Young Folks 
Page (Jessie), Benjamin’s New Boy 
Hurrell (Marion Isabel), Enemies ..............0... c.ccceceees 
Hooper (Lizzie A.), Cherry Tree Place 
For Eyes that Weep 
CE PIE II einai ca hiiedncennakemsscenciabphibaiaduucesaticuse 
A, Promic Take Abouk Wattine. .........ccccecss.cccccccconssscseese 
Ballard (Rev. Frank) The Smoking Craze ...................+. 
Vernon- seein (F. C.), From Stage to Cross 
Falconer (F. 


Pee ee eee es eee eeeee 


ieee eee eT ECT o ee TT Teer Pee eee 


C.), Errors of the Roman Catholic Faith 
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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE. 


Mr. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S New Volume of Stories, 
entitled ‘‘THE LAIRD’S LUCK,” will be ready on 


Wednesday next. 


IMPORTANT NEW FINE ART WORK. 


The National Portrait Gallery. 


Edited by LIONEL CUST, M.A., F.S.A., Director of the Gallery. Illus- 
trating every Picture in the National Portrait Gallery. Issued under the 
sanction and with the authority of the Trustees. 2 vols., £6 6s, net. 
(This Edition will be strictly limited to 750 copies.) 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Social England, 


Edited by the late H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. 8. MANN, M.A. With 
about 2,500 Pictures and numerous Coloured Plates, Reproduced from 
Authentic Sources. Vol, I., containing about 800 pages, gilt top, 12s. | 
net. | 


The Earth’s Beginning. 


By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., &c. 
and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Chinese Porcelain. 


By the late COSMO MONKHOUSE. Profusely Illustrated, and contain- | 
ing 24 Plates in Colours, 30s. net. This edition will be limited to 1,000 | 
copies, 


British Sculpture & Sculptors of To-day. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN, Paper covers, 5s. net.; handsomely bound in 
cloth, 7s, 6d, net. | 


A llasque of Days. 
From the Last Essays of Elia. Newly Dressed and Decorated 
WALTER CRANE. With 40 Full-page Designs in Colour, 6s. 


Wryllie’s Marine Painting in Water-colour 
By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


Behind the Scenes in the Transvaal. 


Being Reminiscences of an English Official By DAVID MACKAY 
WILSON, 7s. 6d. 


Strange Adventures in Dicky-Bird Land. 


Stories told by Mother Birds to Amuse their Chicks, and Overheard by 


With 4 Coloured Plates | 





by | 





R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. Illustrated from Photos by C. Kearton. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; and cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 
. 
The [lilitary Forces of the Crown: 
Their Organisation and Equipment. By Col. W. H. DANIEL. Edited 


by T. MILLER MAGUIRE, LL.D. 


London Afternoons: 


Chapters on the Social Life, Architecture, and Records of the Great City | 
and its Neighbourhood. By the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A.,F.S.A. With | 
60 Full-page Illustrations. 10s, 6d, net. 


The Life and Work of the Redeemer. | 


With 8 Full-page Illustration. 6s. 


Early Christianity and Paganism. 
By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. | 
Illustrated. 21s, 


The Child’s Bible, 


Illustrated with 100 New Full-page Plates, including 12 in Colours. By | 

W. H. MARGETSON. Reset im New Type. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

10s, 6d. | 
| 


Cassell’s Family Doctor. 
By a MEDICAL MAN. With 8 Illustrations. 


Illustrated, 5s. } 


Cheap Edition, 6s. 


NOTICE.—Mr. Allen Upward’s New Novel, 


THE AMBASSADOR’S ADVENTURE, 


Will be ready in a few days. Price 6s. 


This is the first Novel from Mr. Upward’s pen for 
nearly two years. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., London, 








Price 6s. 


NEW 
The Giant’s Gate. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


6s. 


NOVELS 


This Work is already being reprinted to mect the large demand. 


A Romance of To-day. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. 


By MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Royal Academy Pictures, 1901. 


The Princess Cynthia. 


By MARGUERITE BRYANT. 


| Lepidus the Centurion. 
| 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 


With 4 Full-page Lllusirations, 6s. 


Os. 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 


With 5 Special Rembrandt Photogravures and about 200 Exquisite Repro- 


ductions, 


YEARLY VOLUME. 


Exhibited. 


Gallery. 6d, net, 


Ebor”). 


Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 


The Magazine of Art. 


With nearly 1,000 Choice Ulustrations and a 
Series of Special Plates, 21s. 


Alfred Shaw, Cricketer. 


His Career and Reminiscences. 
With a Statistical Chapter by ALFRED J. GASTON, 


Recorded by 


The National Gallery Catalogue. 


Containing upwards of 100 Lllustrations and a list of all the Pictures 
With an Introduction by the Director 


of the 


ing 16 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs, 2s. 6d, 


HASLUCK. 


By KIRK MUNROE. 


By S. WALKEY. 


tions, 3s, 6d, 


The Quiver. 


YEARLY VOLUME, 


YEARLY VOLUME. 


YEARLY 


7s. 6d. 


Littfe Folks. 


The Automobile: 


Its Construction and Management. 
“Manuel Théoretique et Pratique de l’Automobile sur Route.” 
Additions and New Illustrations, 
10s, 6d. net, 


Under the Great Bear. 


With 12 Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 


With about 800 Illustrations. 


Cassell’s Magazine. 


With upwards of 1,000 Illustrations, 


| Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
VOLUME, 


With Redskins on the Warpath. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 
> 

Mrs. Pederson’s Niece. 

By ISABEL SUART ROBSON, 


Tom and some other Girls. 
By JESSIE MANSERGH (Mrs, G. de Horne Vaizey). 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 3s, 6c. 


With 8 Illus 


7s. 6d, 


88, 


With numerous Illustration, nearly 1,100 


CHRISTMAS VOLUME. With Pictures on nearly every page, together 
with 6 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations printed in Colours. 


Picture boards, 3s, 6d. ; 
Bo-Peep : 
A Treasury for the Little Ones, 


Chums. 


YEARLY VOLUME, 


cloth, 5s, 


With 13 Coloured Plates. 


Picture boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Cloth gilt, 8s. 


Dr. Keightley’s New Novel, 


A MAN OF MILLIONS, 


WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 


Price 6s. 


Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


National 


A. W. PULLIN (“Old 
Contain- 


Translated from Gerard Lavergne’s 
With 
Revised and Edited by PAUL N. 


t 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. Edited by E. Ray 
LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. NOW READY, — IV. THE 
PLATYHELMIA, MESOZOA, and NEMERTINI. by W. BLAX- 
LAND BENHAM, D.Se., M.A. Demy 8vo, paper covers, 12s, 6d. net. 
Cloth, price 15s, net. 

** Will be heartily welcomed as filling a distinct 
and not of this country alone,”’—Nature. 


* Admirably arranged and covers the whole ground,” 


USE-INHERITANCE. [ilustrated by the Direction 


of Hair on the Bodies of Animals, By WALTER KIDD, M.D., F.Z 58. 
Demy 8vo, paper boards, 2s, net. 


THE ETHIC of FREE-THOUGHT, and other 


Addresses and Essays. Second Edition (Revised). By KARL 
PEARSON, F.R.S. NOW READY. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

“It is an able volume, to be 

apologetics of Freethought.’’ —A 


gap in zoological literature, 


Outlook. 


studied by all who would know the modern 


cademy. 


WAR NOTES:.The Diary of Colonel de Villebois- 


Marenil from November 14, 1899, to March 7, 1990. Authorised transla- 
tion from the Paris Liberté, by FREDERIC LEES, with a Preface by 
EK. M. de Vogiié, Member of the French Academy. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
“ By far the most valuable account we 
the Boer side,"’"—Daily Chronicle. 
“Will furnish pleasant reading to all who have 
campaign.’’— 7'imes. 
“It is French in every line, and an Englishman experiences that curious 
mixture of admiration and astonishment which French sentiment and French 
actions so often inspire.’’—Academyp. 


have yet received of the war from 


taken an interest in the 


AN ALBUM of ADVENTURES that HAPPENED 


in our HOLIDAYS. By ASCOTT R. HOPE, Author of “ Hero and 
Heroine,” “ Black and Blue,’ && NOW READY. Crown &vo, cloth, 
price 5s, 
“There are adventures at home and abroad, on land and by the sea, with 
utficient excitement to enthral any lad with lively imayination,”’ 
Shefficld Independent. 


A, & ©. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


READY on OCTOBER 15th. 
THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER DICKENS. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by ‘‘ PHIZ,” CRUIKSHANK, &c. 
In 17 foolscap 8vo volumes. 

Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., the owners of 
the copyright, have arranged to issue, jointly 
with Mr. HENRY FROWDE of the Oxford 
University Press, 

A COMPLETE COPYRIGHT AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS, 


Printed in clear Long Primer type on Oxford India Paper. 


The Seventeen Volumes will contain nearly 700 Illustrations 
reproduced from the originals. The covers either of cloth or 
leather are decorated in blind with outline drawings of the chief 
characters of the stories. 

Prices per Volume 
In Cloth, 2/6 net. In Leather, 3/6 net. 


Ready on October 15th. 


(A TALEof TWO CITIES. With 16 


Illustrations by 
* Phiz. 


Vol. 1, A CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With } Illustra- 
tions by H. Mitchell, E. A. Norbury, and F. H. Towns- 
end, 

Vol. 2-THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 45 Illustrations by 
Seymour and “ Phiz.” 

London 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., HENRY FROWDE, 


» Henrietta St., W.C. Amen Corne;z, E.C, 


i 








WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


— a 


SECOND EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PAULA: A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


By VICTORIA CROSS, Author of ‘‘ Anna Lombard,” &c. 


“No book better worth reading 
present season.”’— Daily Chronicle. 

**No woman has written better fiction than this for some time vast, and I 
question whether any young writer of either sex has of late shown such 
remarkable power of insight.’"— Free Review. 


hes so far come under our notice in the 





The Contemporary Science Series. 


ddited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
VOLUMES JUST ISSUED. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. With 93 Illustratious. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN RACE. 


By Professor SERGI, 


In this book, which is almost entirely new, and has been specially prepared 
by the author for the “Contemporary Science Series,’’ Professor Sergi has 
presented the first full statement of the facts and views that—since he first 
brought them forward five years ago-have done so much to revolutionise the 
Aryan question. The evidence there contained tends to show that the race 
inhabiting Southern Furope and Northern Africa formerly cecupied, and to 
some extent still occupies, the greater part of Central and Northern Europe, 
including the British Isles, »:d has played the chief part in European 
civilisation. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


With numerous Illustrations. 


THE CRIMINAL. 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 

It is ten years since this book was first published, and the author has now 
revised it throughout and brought it up to date. On account of the activity 
with which the study of the criminal has been carried on during recent years, 
it has been found necessary to enlarge, and in some cases re-write. nearly every 
chapter in the hook. A great deal of new material has thus been added. There 
are also over fifty new illustrations, mostly original. 


price 63. 


COMPLETELY REVISED. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SEX. 


PATRICK GEDDES and J, ARTHUR THOMSON, 

Tn this edition the volume has been brought up to date, the altered state of 
biological opinion since 1889 has been taken due account of, especially the 
modifications of Weismann’s position, the number of references increased, 
sandry criticisms accepted, but the general thesis remains the same. 


FOURTH EDITION, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


By Professors 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 


By Professor STARBUC K, Stanford 17 niversitv, Californ'a. With a Preface 
by Professor WILLIAM JAMES, of Havard University. 

“There is here, in the patient gathering and careful consideration of the 
subjective facts of religious life, the foundation of a new body of knowledge 
which will find its place in psychological science and bear practical fruit in 
religious education and in theology.” —Psychological Review. 


Wew Bdition of Fbsen’s Prose Dramas. 


Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER, 

In the new edition each play forms a volume by itself. The typogranhical 
features of the original Norwegian editions are as far as possible reproduced. 
The names of the characters are place1 above their speeches instead of in the 
same line, thus giving the page alighter and more attractive appearance. The 
volures are of a size to range with Mr. Heinemann’s editions of Ibsen’s, Mr. 
Pinero’s, andother plays ; and each volume contains a frontispiece, representing, 
as a rule, one of the leading characters as embodied by a well-known actor or 
actress, 

Royal 16mo, paper cover, Is. 6d. ; 
NOW READY, 

(1) THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. 

(2) PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 

(3) A DOLL’S HOUSE. 

@ GHOSTS. 


(5) AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 


cloth, 2s, 6d. 


The Canterbury Poets. 


Square Svo, cut and uncut edges, Is. per vol. Also “‘ Gravure ” Edition, in rich 
art linen binding, each volume with Portrait or other Frontispiece in Photo- 


gravure, 2s, per vol. 2 
NEW VOLUME. 


POEMS BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


With a Prefatory Note by R. E. D. SKETCHLEY. 


London : 


WALTER SCOTT, Paternoster Square. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S | MR. JOHN LONG'S AUTUMN LIST 


NEW and FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


““MEMORY IS THE FRIEND OF WIT.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 


HOW to REMEMBER: Without Memory 
SYSTEMS or WITH THEM. By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A. 


‘The contents of this volume are decidedly practical. Students who are 
learning any system of memory training cannot do better than consult Mr. 
Miles’ book, which is sure to prove helpful and popular.” — Liverpool Mercury. 





“THINKERS ARE AS SCARCE AS GOLD.” 
In small crown 8vo, neat folded wrapper, price 1s. net ; 
or, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, trimmed edges, gilt top, flat back, 
price 2s, 6d. 


THE ART of THINKING By T. Sharper 
KNOWLSON. 


“Ts a sensible and well-arranged little book, which should be in the hands 
of every young man, and particularly, we may add, of every journalist.” 
Literature. 
“ The bo»k is one that should appeal to many, and if it does not terch them 
how to think it will show the way and quickan the desire.’—Daily Te'egraph. 


Crown 8vo, sewed, in neat folded wrapp2?r, price 1s, net ; 
or, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 33. 6d. 


JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Teaching. 
By J. MARSHAUL MATHER. 


** Tt would be difficult to obtain a more lucid and comprehensive idea of John 
Ruskin and his life work in a small compass thin can be assured by a careful 
study ofthat admirable little monograph. In its revised and enlarged form,” 
says the Spectator, “the book is a most excellent aid to the understanding of 
the very nature of the great art critic and philosopher, as well as of the brilliant 
productions of his pen.” 


With Bibliography and Portrait. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. 


ONE THOUSAND OBJECTS for the 


MICROSCOPE: with a Few Hints on Mounting. By M. C. COOKE, 
M.A., LL.D, A.L.S. With 13 Full-Page Plates depicting upwards of 500 
objects, and numerous Woodcuts in the Text. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 6s, per volume. 


SHELL LIFE: An Introduction to the 


British Mollusca, By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. With 32 Original 
Plates photographed from the actual shells, and upwards of 300 Wood- 
cuts. 

“This is a very good introduction to the shell-bearing creatures of British 
waters, salt or fresh, and of British woods and lanes. Its cbief aim is toarouse 
interest in the organic structure of the creatures themselves. From the Dar. 
winian standpoint the book has a place and value of its own, which should 
recommend it to the student of Nature behind a shell. The numerous and 
particularly excellent illustrations increase its value for the amateur in par- 
ticular, to whom it is chiefly addressed.’’— Academy. 


ELEVENTH REVISED EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, price 5s. 


FOOD and FEEDING. By Sir Henry 
THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., M.B. 


‘Joining his unique experience as a distinguished medical man with his 
wide knowledge as a connoisseur of bow food ought to be cooked, Sir Henry 
Thompson presents for the information and guidance of the public a book the 
value and importance of which cannot be over-estimated. It is written ina 
bright and conversational style that commends it to every sort of reader, and 
contains a mass of interesting matter that those who desire to live well, and at 
the same time wisely, should lose no time in assimilating. Five shillings laid 
out in this way will go far to exorcise the demon indigestion.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 











In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, flat back, 2s. 6d., with Photogravure 


Frontispiece of the Author. 
DIET ia RELATION to AGE and 


ACTIVITY. With Hints concern‘ng Habits conducive to Longevity. 
By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, Bart., F.R.C.S., &c. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PreFace.—‘‘The recommendations and advice are the 
result of a very large experience which an extensive practice compelled me to 
regard as much needed by men of all ranks and occupations among the well- 
to-do classes of society, who had reached, or perhaps passed, the prime of life; 
whether engaged in business or professional pursuits or in varied public 
services,” &c, 


London : FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos House, 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.; and New York. 


| 


| 











SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AN ILL WIND. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron, Author of 


** Bitter Fruit,”’ &c. | Ready. 
BARBARA WEST. By Kercutey Snowpen, Author of 

“The Web of an Old Weaver,” &c. [ Ready. 
THE DIVA. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 


Author of ‘‘ Dennis Donne,” *‘ Comrades True,” &c. [ Ready. 


THE LORDS of LIFE. By Brsste Driit, Author of 


“The Final Goat,” “‘ The Story of Bell,” &c, (Ready. 


BLUE BONNETS UP By Tuomas Pinkerton, Author 


of ‘‘ The Ivory Bride,” &c. | Ready. 


MISS PAUNCEFORTE’S PERIL. By Mrs. Cuaries 
MARTIN, Author of ‘‘ Two Loves,” “‘ Ethel Mildmay’s Follies,”’ ** Petite’s 
Romance.” { Ready. 


THE LOVELY MRS. PEMBERTON. By FtoreNnce 


WARDEN, Author of “ The House on the Marsh,’’ &c. [Next week. 


A SOCIAL PRETENDER. By Wrnirrep 


Author of ‘‘ Meresia,”’ “‘ The Beautifal Mrs, Leach,” Ke. 


IN the BLOOD. By Witrram 


(**Coo-ee’”’), Author of ** Virgin Gold,” &ec. 
tions on Art Paper by John Williamson, 


GRAHAM, 
[ Next week. 


SYLVESTER WALKER 


With 16 Half-tone Ilnstra- 
(Next week, 


THE CURSE of EDEN. By the Author of “ The Master 


Sinner.”’ Immediately. 


THE REAL CHRISTIAN. By Lucas Cieeve, Author of 


**Plato’s Handmaiden,” Xc, | /mmediately. 


THE GOLDEN SPUR. By J. S. Fiercuer, Anthor of 


“The Three Days’ Terror,” &c. Immediately. 


A DAUGHTER of ENGLAND. By May Crommetin; 


Author of ‘‘A Woman Derelict,’ Xe. 


HOUSES of IGNORANCE. By Frepertc Carre, 


Author of **‘ The Progress of Pauline Kessler,”’ ‘‘ Paul Le Maistre,” &c, 


THE GREEN TURBANS. By J. MacLaren Copnan, 


Author of “* I'd Crowns Resign,” &c. 


THE MISSION of MARGARET. By Apeine Serceanr, 


Author of “ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” “ Jacobi’s Wife,” &c. 


A MAN of IRON. By J. Moraan-De-Groor, Author of 


“* A Lotus Flower,” “* Even If,’ &c. 


THROUGH the MISTS. By Ronerr 


JAMES LEES 
Author of “ The Heretic,” &c. 





THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS, 
PAPA, LIMITED. By W. Carrer Prarrs, Author of 


**The Tuttlebury Tales,” &*. With 40 Illustrations by the Author, 


A CORNER in BALLYBEG. By Nicnonas P. Murrny. 
FORBIDDEN PATHS. By Marcus Reay, Author of 


**The Love Affairs of a Curate,” &c. 


AN ISLAND INTERLUDE. By Jonn Amrry. 


Cover Design by Mrs. Mary F. Raphael. 


THE DESIRED HAVEN. Anonymous, With Frontispiece. 


LONG'S SELECT NOVELS,—New Editions, 
3s. 6d. each. 
THE STORY of LOIS. By Karnarine 8. Macquor. 
WHEN LOVE is KIND. By H. A. Hinkson. 
sy Esmé Stuarr. 


With 


LONG’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY of COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

THE CRAZE of CHRISTINA. By Mrs. Lovett CAMERON, 

THE BOHEMIAN GIRLS. By Frorence WARDEN. 

THE VEILED MAN. By Wictram Le Quevx. 

THE CRIMSON CRYPTOGRAM. By Fereus Hume. 

A PASSING FANCY. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 

KITTY’S ENGAGEMENT. By FLorRENCE WARDEN. 

OUR WIDOW. By FLoRENcE WarRDEN, 


{ October. 
[ October 





London ;: JOHN LONG, 6,;Chandos Street, Strand. 
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THIRD DITION—IN THE PRESS, 


READY 


SHORTLY. 


“HENRY DRUMMOND” 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
(with Bibliography) 


By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 


The Spec/ator says 
Professor Drummond's 
never has been a mo 


indeed, is literally true, for 


days he had a 
hypnotic power. 


ina very remarkable way, 


regoalar or irregular. 
life ia admirably 
Lennot is as tactful 
Lennox's book is a compact and lucid account of : 


quite extraordinary 
And he vse this personal influence 
witha freedom and breadth 
of thought which ia certainly not a common charac 
teristic of the zealous persons who are preachers at 
revivals, missioners, or soldiers in spiritual armies, 
This side of Henry Drummond's 
in this volume. 
as he is sympathetic. 


described 


great man and a great work.” 


The Expository Times says 


ment of Professor Smith’ 
man’s eyes have seen, what another 
has stored, To sit down to the first page 
up with the last.” 


The Glasaow Daily Mail says 
written with sympathy and insight, 


s Life 


Evangelistic work, 
re sincere Evangelist, 
we might say, one less bound by conventions, 


“This is no abridg- 
It is what another 
man’s memory 


“Tt is wellarranged, 
and gives an 


excellent account of its subject all round,” 


The Ou/look says 


The Record says: ‘‘We are 
“Henry Drummond” 


hearty welcome. 


lives in Mr. Lennox’s pages.” 


The Birmingham 


writer, man of science, 


instinctively feel, 


and of his achievements, 


St. Andrew says: “ Henry 
before us with his keen, eager face, swift sympathies, 
This volume shows much 
understand but 
Again we say, 


magnetic personality 
we can not only 
admire. and not only admire but love, 


about him that 


does not 
The man himself 
devoted, many-sided, always altruistic, 
the end, in spite of his terrible suffering 


Post says: 


** An excellent sketch,” 


much mistaken if 
receive a wide and 
kindly, earnest, 
and sunny to 
ibsclutely 


“We have graphic 
pictures here of the virile professor, teacher, preacher, 
and traveller, and Mr. Lennox 
is to be congratulated upon the ability with which he 
hes drawn them portraying the man in 
roles. The sketch is sympathetically, 
truthfully written, 
clear conception of the true greatness of Drummond 


Drummond rises up 


Mr. Lennox has done his work well.”’ 


PRICE 2s. 6d. NET. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 


16, 


Pilgrim St., 


is to 


**This is mainly an account of 


There 


his several 
yet, 
and we 





IN THE PRESS. 





READY SHORTLY. 


PRESIDENT 


MCKINLEY: 


THE STORY OF HIS LIFE. 


BY 


DAVID WILLIAMSON, 


Author of “ Gladstone : 


the Man,” 


Story of D. L. Moody,” Ke. 


WITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


London : 


ANDREW MELROSE, | 


, Pilgrim St., 


“The Life- 


Mr. 
Mr. 


rise 


we 
get a 


E.C, 


EC, 


and never, 
This, 
in the pre-Evangelistic 


mermeric or 
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T. NELSON & SONS, Publishers. 


os Marve ls sof compactness _ neatness, ‘Quem. —o and Legible.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE MOST READABLE, THE MOST HANDY. THE MOST COMPACT. 
POCKET VOLUMES EVER PUBLISHED. 


NELSON’S 
NEW CENTURY 
. »« »« LIBRARY 


Of Standard Literature. 


In large type, on Nelson’s Extra Thin “Royal” India Paper. 
SUITABLE ALIKE FOR 


POCKET, LIBRARY, OR KNAPSACK:. 


Each Work Complete in One Volume, and Unabridged. 


THE NEW CENTURY SCOTT. 


The complete Novels of Sir Walter Scott in 25 volumes (18 now ready). The series to be completed 
by December, 1991. The handiest and most readable edition of Scott ever published. 

** Truly admirable issue.””— Atheneum. 

Prices: —Cloth extra, 2s. net; half-bound, 4 Tllustrations, 2s. 6d. net: leather limp, 4 Iilus- 
trations, 33. net; leath:r boards, crushed French moroc co, 38. 6d. net. 


THE NEW CENTURY THACKERAY. 


Now ready, by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., the Complete Works of Thackeray, 
in 14 volumes, Sold in sets in handsome boxes, and in various styles of binding. 

Price from 31s. 6d. net per set, acevrding to binding. 

The volumes separately, cloth, 2s. net ; leather limp, with Frontispiece, 2s, 6d. net ; leather 
boards, 3s. net. 


THE NEW CENTURY DICKENS. 


Twelve volumes now ready. 
“For the pocket, there has never been a handier Dickens nor, we may add, a handsomer.”” 
Westminster Gazette. 
Prices:—Cloth extra, 2s. net; or in limp leather, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net ; leather 
boards, 38, net. 























*,* Sample Page and Prospectus post free on application. 


London: THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
P arkside, E DINBURG H: and NEW YORK. And of all Booksellers, 


F. V. WHITE & CO’US LIST. 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Price 6s. each. 
NOW READY, THE THIRD EDITION OF 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW NOVEL, 


TEE WAN I LOVED. 


THE COURT of HONOUR. By William Le Queux. 

IN the HOUSE of HIS FRIENDS. By Richard Henry Savage. 

A LOSING GAME. By Hume Nisbet. 

THE JOSS: a Reversion. By Richard Marsh. 

QUEEN SWEETHEART. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 

THE MAJOR-GENERAL: a Story of Modern Florence. By 


MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 
F, V. WHITE & CO., Ltp., 14, Bedford Street, Str Strand, _ W.c, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


No. 296.— OCTOBER, 1901. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. By W. Larrp Crowes. 

A BUSINESS VIEW of SOUTH AFRICAN PACIFICATION, By Henry Birchenoven, 

A WIN’ rER’S WALK in CANADA, By ArRwnotp Havtrary, 

THE SAD PLIGHT of BRITISH FORESTRY. By the Right Hon. Sir Hernert Maxwetr, Bart , M.P. 

RE( ‘ENT EXPERIMENTS with SOUND SIGNALS. By the Rev. Jonn M. Bacon, 

FRAGMENTS of MR, GLADSTONR’S CONVERSATION. By the Hon. Mrs. Goopmarrt, 

OPERATIVE SURGERY in AMERICA. By Rosert Henry Nessrtt, M.D. 

GEORGE ELIOT and GEORGE SAND. By the Hon. Lapy Ponsonsy,. 

“THE BODY of CHRIST”: an Epoch-marking Book. By the Rev. Dr, Henry R, Percrvat. 

CONCERNING an IMPRISONED RANI, By Corwetta Soranst. 

THE M&DITERRANEAN TUNNY, By W. G. Grenrerc, M.P. 

“A NEWE HERBALL.” By Mrs. R, M. Kiva. 

THE GERMAN ORDER of the IRON CROSS, By Colonel Lonspate Hate. 

SHOULD the UNIVERSITY of LONDON include POLYTECHNICS? By Sir Micnaet Fosrsr, 
K.C.B., M.P. 

ANARCHISM, By Grorer Jacon Hotyoake, 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Rar. 











London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, and IHustrated, 3s, 6d. 


A PERFECT PRINCE: the Story 


of the England of Alfred the Great. By 
FREDERIC B. JEFFERY. 

**Mr. Jeffery has produced a delightfully readable 
life-history of King Alfred. The reader who studies 
the pages of his book from first to last will not regret 
the time so spent.’’— Rock. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In crown 8vo, cloth, and Illustrated, 3s. 6d, net. 


WHO KILLED AMY ROBSART ? 


Being some Account of her Life and Death at 
Gumnor, with Remarks on Sir Walter Scott's 
“Kenilworth.” By PHILIP SIDNEY, 
F.R.Hist.8. 
** For historical students the book must have a deep 
interest.”’—Catholic Times. 
** Mr. Sidney has arranged his matter ‘admirably, 
and the book is interesting.’’—Owtlook, 


In demy 8vo, bound in cloth, Mlustrated, 7s. 6d, 


S. GILBERT of SEMPRINGHAM 


and the GILBERTINES. By ROSE GRAHAM, 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society (late of 
Somerville College, Oxford). 

* A valuab'e addition to ecclesiastical literature, for 
it contains a history of this, the only English monastic 
order which is noticeable alike for its completeness 
and for the careful accuracy with which it has been 
compiled. It may be taken as an absolutely reliable 
work,.”’—B istol Daily Mercury. 


In stiff paper cover, 6d. 


AMONG KENTISH HOPPERS 


By J. E. REVINGTON JONES, Rector of Mere- 
worth, near Maidstone. 
*.* This Work has been graciously 
Her Majesty the Queen. 


accepted by 


NEW BOOK ON THE WAR, 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s, 6d. 


**1Y.”: an Imperial Yeoman at 
War. By “THE CORPORAL,” 


“‘The reader may derive considerable amusement | 
and interest from a perusal of the Corporal’s ‘ litero- 
military’ impressions.’’— Border Counties Advertiser. 

“The book is undoubtedly worth the attention of 
the public.””—Montgomery Church Times. 


NEW NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LADY WILMERDING of MAISON 


ROUGE: a Tale of the Riviera. By J. DUNCAN 
CRAIG, M.A., D.D., Soci dou Felibrice. 
* Most interesting and instructive.’’—Jrish Times. 
“ Distinctly a book which should be read by all.’’ 
Rock. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 
POEMS. By Exizaseru 


ALFORD. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





M. | 





A BOOK of VERSES. 


JAMES GLENNY WILSON, 
““Themes and Variations,”’ 
“Two Summers,” Kc. 

“A great charm pervades this book. Mrs. Wilson 
excels in description. She paints a scene with extra- | 
ordinary effecta of colour and atmosphere, and as 
many of her poems are inspired by scenes native to 
the country, the home reader experiences peculiar 
pleasure in reading them.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 


By Mrs. 
N.Y., Author of | 
** Alice Landor,” 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


RUDOLPH SCHROLLE: 
Tragedy in Blank Verse. By E. G. 

** We are much impressed by this tragedy in blank 
verse, not only by reason of the remarkable story 
compiled by the unknown author from the plot of De | 
Quincey’s tale of the Dice, as laid in Germany at the 
end of the seventeenth century, but because of the 
power and spirit of poetry which fascinate us as the 
narrative, with all its thrilling scenes, is unfolded to 
us.”’—Church Bells, } 


a 


ELLIO’ STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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SKEFFINGTONS? NEW LIST 


Gift for Children. By F. LANCASTER LUCAS 
JUST OUT. Elegant cloth, price 3s. 6d., profusely Illustrated. 
Dedicated by special permission to H.R.H. the DUCHESS 
of CORNWALL and YORK. 


| FISH CROWN in DISPUTE: a 


Submarine Fairy Tale for the Little Ones 
‘Lenvy the little ones to whom this charming and original 


ain book, with its admirable illustrations, will be presented 


as a Birthday or Christmas Gift.”"—Lady's Pictorial. 


Gift for Children. This day. 
By MARGUERITE LLOYD. 
In most elegant cloth, with Frontispiece and another Illustra- 
tion by Mrs. Fansitor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6 


THE LILY PRINCESS. An entirely 


New Story for Children. 


This Sam. By A. J. DAVIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d 


ATHIRT the DOWNS: aTale of the 


Sussex Downs. 


This day. In royal cloth, crown 8vo, price 2s. net. 
H.M. THE KING has consented to accept a Copy 


THE CORONATION SERVICE, ac- 


cording to the Use of the Church of England. with Intro- 
duction and Nores. Edited by the Rev. JOSEPH H. 
PEMBERTON. Among the Chapters in this most interest- 
ing Book are: The Sovereign—Thé Unction—The Regal 
Vestments—The Coronation Qath—Early Coronation of 
Sovereigns—The Coronstion of Edward VI., written by 
Archbishop Cranmer—Sources of the ¢ ‘oronation Service. 
THE FORM AND ORDER OF THE SERVICE AS USED 
AT THE CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 


This day. By MAY WYNNE. 
Most elegant cloth, 1s. 


SYMPATHY. Human Sympathy— 


In Sorrow—In Joy—With Siauners—Divine Sympathy—With 

the Misunderstood—With Our Life, &c., & 

Just out. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 
price 3s, 6d. 


THOUGHTS, MEMORIES, and MEDI- 


TATIONS. Translated from the French by CONSTANCE 
WHITE. These exquisitely beautiful Devotional Medita- 
tions are from the Diary of Madame HOSKIER, who, 
zether with one of her daughters, perished in the fire at 
the Bazar de la Charité, in Paris, 'm 1897. The original 

book has had an enormous sale in France. 
“Will be read with pleasure by all the devout 
beautiful because they reveal a very beautiful soul.” 
Morning Post. 


This day. By F. MEYRICK, M.A., 
Rector of Blickling. Non-Residentiarv Canon of Benesch, late 
Fellow “ Tutor of pea College, Oxford. 
rown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
OLD ANGLICANISM "and MODERN 


RITUALISM. 
This day. By J. U. GLANVILLE, M.A. 


THE ACROSTIC POEMS of the OLD 


sm wy MENT. An English Version, Metrical and Alpha- 
retical. 


They are 


By the Rev. H. HOLLOWAY. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. Viscount HALIFAX, Presi- 
dent of the — Church Umion. With special Frontispiece. 
rown &vo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE CONFIRMATION and COM- 


MUNION of INFANTS and YOUNG CHILDREN, 


This day. By FLORA LUCY FREEMAN. 
With Preface by the Rev. R. R. DOLLING, Vicar 
of St. Saviour’s, Poplar. 
rown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL WORK 


AMONGST GIRLS. This most practical! Manual will be of 
infinite service to all who work amongst girls. 


RICHARD a 8 most striking Novel. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


‘THE CHASE of the RUBY. 


** Develops in the .most ingenious and exciting way. 
} orkehtre Post. 


Just out. By ATHOL FORBES. 


Crown 8vo, richly Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


‘“‘ODD FISH.” Some East Coast 


Comedies. Delightfully humorous Stories of the Fisher- 
folk, and other characters of our East Coast watering- 
places. Full of fun and adventure. 

“ Athol Forbes’s sketches are, for the most part, comic, some 
are pathetic, but pathos and fun alike are intensely human.” 
Atheneum. 

“The seamen and other water folk are drawn with admirable 

realism, and act and talk to the life.”—Leeds Mereury. 

Third Edition. By DAGNEY MAJOR. 


ls, 


THE HUMOURS of a HYDRO. A 


most Amusing ong Humorous Skit on Life and Doings at a 


Modern “ Hyd 
London: SKEFFINGTON & SONS 
163, Piccadilly, W. 
Publishers to His Majesty the King. 





JESSE. 
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DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S 
AUTUMN LIST. 


MARY ANNE OF PARCHMENT BUILD- 
INGS. By LUCAS CLEEVE, Author of 
“Lazarus,” ‘‘ Asthe Twig is Bent,” &c. Pictorial 
cloth, 6s, Just out. 


THE FIELDS OF DULDITCH, By 
MARY E., MANN, Author of “ The Cedar 
Star,”’ “‘ Among the Syringas,’’ &c,. Cloth, 6s, 

[Shor/ly. 

A RACE FOR A WIFE. By L. T. 
MEADE, Author of *‘ The Medicine Lady,” ‘‘The 
Desire of Men,” &c. Cloth, 6s, [Just out. 

LOVE’S CROSSWAYS. By Mrs. C. M. 
DIEHL, Author of “The Garden of Eden,’’ 


** Passion’s Puppets,” ‘‘ A Woman's Cross,” “‘ The 
Last Throw,” &c, Cloth, 63, [Just out, 


LADY JOAN’S COMPANION. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of ‘‘The House 
on the Marsh,” &c. Cloth, 6s, [Shortly. 

TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By 


ELEANOR E. HOLMES, Author of ‘* The Price 
of a Pearl,’’ “ Life’s Fittul Fever,” ‘‘ A Hospital 
Romance,” &c, Cloth, 6s. 


VENUS VITRIX. 


Author of ‘* Comin’ 
Wildfire,” ** Cindere,”’ 


THE CRIME OF THE CRYSTAL. By 
FERGUS HUME, Author of ‘The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,” &c, Cloth, 6s, [Just out, 


LAST WORDS. By Srernen Crane, 
Author of ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,”’ *‘ Active 
Service,” &c. 


By Heren Maruers, 
Thro’ the Rye,” ‘* Bam 
&e. Cloth, 6s, 





THE CALLING OF THE WEIR. By 
FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, Author of 


** Dreams of Dania,”’ “* Miss Honoria 
no Pity,”’ &c, Cloth, 6s. 


IN DEEP WATERS. By Mrs. Bacor-Haxrn, 
Autbor of “ Wrongly Condemned,” ‘At the 
Eleventh Hour,” ** Bianca,” ‘‘A Daring Spirit.’’ 
Cloth, 6s, 


STRANGE MESSAGE. By Dora 
RUSSELL, Author of “‘A Man’s Privilege,’’ “A 
Torn Out Page,” &c. Cloth, 6s, [Just out. 


A BID FOR EMPIRE. | By Major Artuur 
GRIFFITHS, Author of “The Rome Express,” &c, 
Cloth, 6s. 


,’’** Love has 


A 


O’CALLAGHAN, THE SLAVE TRADER. 
By C. DUDLEY LAMPEN, Author of “ Barcalli 
the Mutineer.”’ With Illustrations by C. Dudley 
Tennant. Pictorial cloth, 6s, 


LOVE, THE ATONEMENT. By 
FRANCES CAMPBELL, Author of ‘For Three 
Moons,”’ Xc. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

Tat le r.—*One of the most striking books of the 
day.’ 

Vanity Fair.—“* A charming story, 
blend of poetry and humour.” 

Spectator.—“ There is a great deal of charming 
reading in ‘ Love, the Atonement.’” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Has a distinct and agreeable 
character of its own.”’ 

Glasgow Herald.—“ A prettily written book.” 

Daily News.—“ A pretty and pleasing story.” 

World.—‘“*The story is distinctly out of the 
common.” 


A DEAL WITH THE KING. 
By JAMES T. FINDLAY, Cloth gilt, 6s, 
Scotsman,—‘‘The story is delightful in every 
respect, enthralling the reader from beginning to 
end, Not for many a day has such a striking story 
been offered to romance lovers.” 


with a rare 


By George Martowg. Cloth, 6s. 

Manchester Courier. —‘‘A_ well-written and 
thoroughly interesting story. The author carries 
you impetuously with him from the first page to the 
last. Jesse is a very attractive and brilliant 
character.” 

Sheffield Telegraph.— 
attention.” 

Bookseller.—“ A clever and original story.” 


~“* Fascinating and compels 


Lonpon: DIGBY, LONG, & CO., 
18, Bouverre Srreet, Freer Sreer, E.C. 
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THE DAWN of CIVILIZATION .—EGYPT and 
CHALDAMA., Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. MASPERO. 
Edited by the Rev. Prof. SAYCE, Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With 
Map and over 470 Illustrations. including 3 Coloured Plates. Demy 4to, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco, gilt edges, 48s. [ Nearly ready. 

This, the fourth of the English editions of ‘‘ Les Origines,”’ has been thoroughly 
revised by the author, who has incorporated into it the results of recent research 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and submitted at the same time the theories 
founded on these results to a searching criticiam. This work and the two suc- 
ceeding volumes, it may be safely said, are the most important contributions 
which have ever appeared on the early history of Egypt and Mesopotamia, 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. A Homily of 


Clement of Alexandria, entitled ‘‘Who is the Rich Man that is being 
Saved?’’ By tne Rev. P. MORDAUNT BARNARD. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls, 


A HANDY BOOK of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND. By the late Rev. E. L. CUTTS, D.D. With an Appendix bring- 
ing the Book up to the End of 1900. Crown 8vo, cloth board, 5s. 

“The volume is likely to make good its title of a ‘ handy book.’ ’’—Times. 

“This, which is one of the best known of Dr, Cutts’ numerous and admitable 
works, has proved itself an indispensable companion to thousands of Church- 
men.”’—Church Bells, 


PARISH PRIESTS and their PEOPLE in the 
M(DDLE AGES in ENGLAND. By the late Rev. K. L. CUTTS, D.D. 
With numerous Illustra,ions. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6«. 

“ The book before us is a perfect mine of cw ious and interesting information, 
and the materials are arranged with vreat skilland judgment. The result isa 
graphic picture of the ordinary religious life of mediwval England such as, tor 
fulness and general accuracy, is to be found nowhere else.”’"— Guardian. 

** Exactly the sort of book with which every parsonage aid every parish 
library in England ought to be furnished.”—Church Times. 


IN the DAY of TROUBLE. By the Rev. Charles 
T. OVENDEN, D.D., Canon of St. Patrick, Dublin. Small post svo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


‘* LIFE” in ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL. By the 


Rev. J. GURNEY HOARE, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Is, 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: 
Studies of Non-Christian Religions. By ELIOT HOWARD. Fcap. Svc, 
cloth boards, 28. 6d, 

Nine other Volumes have aiready appeared in this Series. 


A REVIEW of ‘‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


By MARGARET BENSON, Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 


LEADING IDEAS of KEBLE’S “ CHRISTIAN 
ee gi By the Rev. CLEMENT PRICE. Imperial 32mo, elcth 
boards, 6d, 


CHRIST'S WORKERS among all CONDI- 
TIONS of MEN. By Mrs. T. R. SEDDON, Author of “Saints and 
Heroes of our own Days.’’ Crown 6vo, cloth beards, Is. 


THE STORY of FIFTY YEARS’ MISSION 
WORK in CHHOTA NAGPUR. By the Rev. EYRE CHATTERTON, 
B.D. With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP of CHHOTA NAGPUR, 
With Map and numerous Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 4s. 


STAR ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the 
Stars from 1 to 6°5 Magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South 
Declination, and of all Nebule and Star Clusters in the same Region 
which are visible in Telescopes of moderate Powers. With Explanatory 
Text by Dr. HERMANN J. KLEIN. Translated by EDMUND McULURE, 
M.A., M.R.LA., F.L.8. With 18 Maps. Third Edition (R.A. and Der. 
brought up to i900 as far as Text is concerned), Revised and Enlarged. 
Imperial 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating 
the History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, 
and that of the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By 
EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., M.R.I1.A., F.L.8. Contaming 18 Coloured 
Maps, besides some 60 Sketch Maps in the Text. 4to, cloth boards, 
leather back, 1€s. 

** Both the readers of ancient Church history and of modern missionary 
records will find abundant materials in it for their assistance.” —Guardian, 

“*A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of 
this Atlas.””"— Academy. 


THE BIBLE ATLAS of MAPS and PLANS 
to ILLUSTRATE the GEOGRAPHY and TOPOGRAPHY of the OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENTS and the APOCRYPHA. With Fxplanatory 
Notes by the late Rev. SAMUEL CLARK, M.A. ; alsoa Complete Index to 
the Geographica! Names in the English Bible, by Sir GEORGE GROVE. 
Sixth Edition. Revised by Sir CHARLES WILSON, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S. Royal 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 6d, 

[This work has been almost entirely Rewritten by Sir Charles Wilson, and 
brought up by this competent authority to date. } 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE.—SOUNDING 
the OCEAN of AIR. Being Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute of Boston in December, 1898, by A. LAWRENCE ROTCH, 8.B., 
A.M. Small post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The ROMANCE of SCIENCE—The MACHIN- 
ERY of the UNIVERSE: Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Pheno- 
mena. By A. FE. DOLBEAR, A.B, A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of 
Phy sics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A, Small post 8vo, with several Diagrams, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


MATTER, ETHER, and MOTION: the Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M., 
M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English 
Fdition, Edited by Prof. ALFRED LODGE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 5s. 

“* Every page shows that the author is alive to the far-reaching consequences 
and implications of mogern science. Prof. Dolbear’s pages are eminently 
readable, and his presentation of the philosophy of modern pbysics is lucid, 
interesting, exhaustive, and for the most part convincing.’’— Literature. 


POISONOUS PLANTSin FIELDandGARDEN, 


By the Rev. Prof. G. HENSLOW, M.A., F.G.S., F.L.8. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


EARLY BRITAIN: Anglo-Saxor Britain. By 


the late GRANT ALLEN. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d 


REFLECTED LIGHTS from CHRISTINA G. 
ROSSETTI'S “The FACE of the DEEP.” Selected and Arranged by 
W.M.L. JAY. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


VERSES. By Christina G. Rossetti. Reprinted 


from ‘Called to be Saints,” “‘ Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the Deep.” 
Small post 8vo, printed in Red and Black on Hand-made paper, buckram, 
top edge gilt, 3s, 6d. ; limp roan, 5s.; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI: an 
Appreciation of the late. A Sermon by the Right Rev. B. F. WESTCOTT, 
D.vD., D.C.L. With a Preface by the Rev. Prebendary GLENDENNING 
NASH, M.A. With a Frontispiece of the Memorial Panels at Christ 
Church, Woburn Square. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 





THE S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY, 


THE CHEAPEST COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY IN THE WORLD, 
Consisting of 5,336 pages, imperial 8vo, 


Is the largest Dictionary published—over 200,000 Words. 


It is an easier, simpler, handier Dictionary than any other, and is 


an Encyclopedia as well. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE ENOYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


Its thoroughly encyclopedic character. 

The large number and practical character of its illustrations. 

The numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic in 
character, are in no sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to 
elucidate the text, 


Its comprehensiveness, and its wideness of range in point of time. 

“The Encyclopedic Dictionary,’’ by combining in one all these special 
Glossaries or Vocabularies, effects a double saving, an economy of time and of 
money. 

Its richness and completeness of the illustratlve «juotations. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE HOME, THE COLLEGE, AND THE SCHOOL. 


In 7 vols., cloth, 25s.; half bound, 32s. 


LONDON : 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 











